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Magnolia wieseneri 


AMERICAN MAGNOLIAS 


from the Internet Archive etext of Hortus Britanno-Americanus, by Mark Catesby 
London, May 2, 1763 
(Editor's note: 'f' = 's' in this 18" Century publication) 


Magnolia altijfima* flore ingenii candido. 
The Laurel-tree of Carolina, 


all the trees able to endure our climate, that have yet been introduced to England, 

there is none that can equal this magnificent ever-green. Its ample and fragrant 

bloffoms. the curious ftrudture and beauty of its purple cones and pendent fcarlet 

feeds, luccemvely adorn and perfume the woods from May to O&ober ; and juftly intitle it to 
the pre-eminence among the varieties in the forefts of America. Thefe trees grow in the 
lower parts of Carolina, and particularly in fuch places as are unfrequented by cattle and 
hogs 

which creatures are lo fond of the young plants, that they crop off their heads as faft as they 
appear above ground ; by which means they are become almoft extinct in many parts of 

the country, where they abounded before the introduction of cattle. 

Towards procuring the feeds of this tree in good condition, 

meafure on their being kept in fuch a degree of heat and moifture as is requisite to preferve 


fuccefs depends in a great 

them in their long paffage; for if they are put u too ry> their juices wi remain inactive 

and make no effort towards vegetation ; if they are kept too warm and moift, they will lprout 
in e box and perifli ; and too much moifture and cold rots them. 

The following method | recommend from my own experience : The cones or feed-veflels 
mould be ucked rom tne tree in the month of September, when the feeds manifeft their 
beginning to ripen by burfting forth from the little cells wherein they are contained. After 
the cones havee llaaiin or a little while, the feeds may be taken out and fent to England as 
foon as opportunity offers, being packed up in the manner here defcribed. 

Prep fquare box le or a bumcl or lefsy bottom of which put a layer of 

light earth two inches deep, fpread thereon a fingle layer of feeds, then again a layer of 
earth> and fo dhpofe your feeds and earth alternately, ftratum fuper ftratum, until the box be 
full i 

then nail down the lid and let it be placed between decks. As foon as you get the box from 
the fhip after it comes to England, feparate the feeds from the earth through a wire fieve, 
fpread 

them out and let them remain fo a day or two till they are dry ; then put them in a bafon of 
lukewarm water ; by which means the found feeds will be proved by their finking to the 
bottom,, 

and the bad ones by their floating. In whatever month they arrive, fow them immediately in 
the following manner : Procure earthen pans, or (hallow tubs filled with earth, in which fow 
the feeds thick, if your plenty of them will admit of it, even lefs than an inch from one 
another ; place them in a hot bed moderately warm, and keep them moift. In about two 
months they may be expected to appear above ground, though that is uncertain ; for in 
proportion 

to their warm or cold fituation in the fhip, their growing will be forwarded or retarded 

and they will come up fooner or later. After they are come up, let them have the fun but 
fparingly, and that principally in the morning, with frequent waterings ; and as they increafe 
in growth, harden them by degrees againft the approach of winter, in which feafon, when the 
weather proves moderate, the glaffes may be taken off j but as they are impatient of cold 
while 

they, are young, and their top-fhoots are liable to be nipped, care muft be taken that they be 
not too much expofed, for the lofs of their top-fhoot is a deformity they never out-grow, 
though they may furvive it. This caution of preferving their leading buds is continually to be 
obferved till the bignefs of the tree makes it lefs practicable : in March, or the beginning of 
April, transplant them from their genial beds into deeper pots, five or fix in a pot, or in 
proportion 

to the fize of the pot ; this caufes lefs trouble, and retards not their growth more than 

if one alone was in a pot, till they become of fit fize to require a pot for every one. 

Though thefc plants while young are very tender and require attendance, being arrived to 
the height of two feet they will endure our fevereft winters ; of which we had fufficient proof 
in the year 1740, when ten or a dozen of thefe fmall trees growing in the open ground 
without any protection were very little injured by that exceilive cold winter ; whilft at the 
fame time and place feveral hundreds of the fame kind, planted in fingle pots, which were 
fecuriryed with reeds and double matted, perifhed every one, notwithftanding this feeming 
2. Mag 


+. Magnolia flore albo, folio majore* acuminato baud albicante. 
The Magnolia of Pennfylvania. 


This tree rifes to the height of an hundred feet ; its leaves are fhaped like thofe of the lilac, 
but larger, and fall at the approach of winter : it produces early in the fpring white rofaceous 
flowers, which are fucceeded by purple conic feed-veflels, thick fet on the outfide with little 
protuberances, every one of which inclofes a fcarlet feed the fize of a french-bean. 

Thefe feeds, when they drop from their cells, fall not to the ground, but hang pendent by 
fmall white threads two or three inches below the cone. The feminal parts of this tree have 
fo near an affinity and refemblance to the magnolia altifftma, and the other kinds of this 
genus, that, excepting the difference in their fize, the fame defcription may almoft ferve for 
all 

the four fpecies. The wood of this tree has a fine grain, is tough, and of an orange colour, 
and is ufed by the American Indians for bowls and other utenfils : they grow on the north fide 
of Sufquahanna river, in the province of Pennfylvania, and alfo in the woods of New York 
which northern fituation adapts them to our climate more than the other kinds ; and from 
the vigorous appearance of two or three very young plants now growing at Fulham, and 
which 

| believe are the only ones growing in England, there is good reafon to hope this majeftic 
tree 

may eafily be naturalized to our northern parts. 


Magnolia Lauri folio* fubtus albicante. 

The fweet flowering or rofe Bay. 

Thefe trees are ufualiy of a fmall fize, fcldom growing to the height of twenty feet, and 
trunks rarely above eight or ten inches thick ; the leaves are fhaped like thofe of the 
common bay, of a fhining green, and white on the under fide : they bloffom in the month 

of May, producing a fucceflion of fragrant white flowers, which perfume the woods all the 
fummer long, and are fucceeded by pendulous fcarlet feeds difcharged from purple cones in 
like manner as the reft of the tribe. 

Thefe trees grow generally in a low wet foil, but if removed to high dry ground will become 
more regular and handfome, and more prolific in flowers and fruit : they ufually fhed 
thenleaves 

in winter, unlefs the weather be very moderate. They are natives of Virginia and a 

" great part of the northern continent of America. The feeds require the like management as 
thofe of the magnolia altifftma, but are raifed with more difficulty. 


Magnolia amplijjima* flore albo* fruSiu coccineo- 
The Umbrella-tree. 


The height of this tree is from fixteen to twenty feet, having a flender trunk of about five 

or fix inches diameter ; the leaves, which are thirty inches long and five in width, grow in 
horizontal circles of about ten together, fomewhat refembling an umbrella ; in the center of 
which rifes a large greenifti-white flower, compofed of ten petals. The ftructure of the 
ovarium 

and feed-veflel is like thofe of the other fpecies. They grow in the fhady woods of Carolina, 


their ample and tender leaves not enduring to be ruffled in an open expofure. The feeds of 
this 

moft elegant plant require the like management as thofe of the magnolia altijjima ; but as it 
is 

a tender plant, it is raifed with more difficulty, and | fear will not abide our winters without 
fome protection. Very few of thefe trees are found in Virginia ; York River feems to be their 
moft northern boundary in which they are known to grow ; in Carolina they are in greater 
plenty, particularly in the path leading from Mr. Skene's houfe to his Savanna. 

The figures of all the plants here exhibited are done in their natural fize, except this 

alone ; which, though well deferving that advantage, could not be here effected, wherefore 
there was a neceflity of reducing it to this fmall fcale, the circle of leaves at its full growth 
meafuring nine feet. The flower is exhibited by itfelf. 











THE SACRED BEETLE IN CAPTIVITY 


The Project Gutenberg eBook of The Sacred Beetle and others, by J. Henri Fabre 


If we ransack the books for information about the habits of the 
dung-rollers in general and the Sacred Beetle in particular, we find 
that modern science still clings to some of the beliefs which were 
current in the days of the Pharaohs. We are told that the ball which is 
bumped across the fields contains an egg, that it is a cradle in which 


the future larva is to find both board and lodging. The parents roll it 
over hilly country to make it nice and round; and, when jolts and jars 
and tumbles down steep places have shaped it properly, they bury it and 
abandon it to the care of that great incubator, the earth. 


So rough an upbringing has always seemed to me improbable. How could a 
Beetle’s egg, that delicate thing, so sensitive under its soft wrapper, 
survive the shaking-up which it would undergo in that rolling cradle? 

In the germ is a Spark of life which the least touch, the veriest 

trifle can extinguish. Are we to believe that the parents would 

deliberately bump it over hill and dale for hours? No, that is not the 

way in which things happen; a mother does not subject her offspring to 

the torture of a Regulus’ barrel. 


However, something more than logic was needed to make a clean sweep of 
accepted opinion. | therefore opened some hundreds of the pellets that 
were being rolled along by the Dung-beetles; | opened others which | 
took from holes dug before my eyes; and never once did | find either a 
central cell or an egg in those pellets. They were invariably rough 

lumps of food, fashioned in haste, with no definite internal structure, 
merely so much provender with which the Beetle retires to spend a few 
days in undisturbed gluttony. The dung-rollers covet and steal them 

from one another with a keenness which they would certainly not display 
in robbing one another of new family charges. For Sacred Beetles to go 
stealing eggs would be an absurdity, each of them having quite enough 
to do in securing the future of her own. So this point is henceforward 
settled beyond question: the pellets which we see the Dung-beetles 
rolling never contain eggs. 


My first attempt to solve the knotty problem of the larva’s rearing 
involved the construction of a spacious vivarium, with an artificial 

soil of sand and a constant supply of provisions. Into this cage | put 
some twenty Sacred Beetles, together with Copres, Gymnopleuri and 
Onthophagi. No entomological experiment ever cost me so many 
disappointments. The difficulty was the renewing of the food supply. 
Now my landlord owned a stable and a Horse. | gained the confidence of 
his man, who at first laughed at my proposals, but soon allowed himself 
to be convinced by the sight of silver. Each of my insects’ breakfasts 
came to twenty-five centimes. | am sure that no Beetle budget ever 
amounted to such a sum before. Well, | can still see and | shall always 
see Joseph, after grooming the Horse of a morning, put his head over 
the garden-wall and, making a speaking-trumpet of his hand, call ‘Hi!’ 

to me in a whisper. | would hurry up to receive a potful of droppings. 
Caution was necessary on both sides, as the sequel will show you. One 
day the master happened to come up just when the transfer was being 
made, and took it into his head that all his manure was going over the 
wall and that what he wanted for his cabbages went to grow my verbenas 


and narcissi. Vainly | tried to explain: he thought that | was being 
funny. Poor Joseph was scolded, called all manner of names and 
threatened with dismissal if it happened again. It didn’t. 


| had one resource left, which was to go ignominiously along the 
high-road and furtively collect my captives’ daily bread in a paper 

bag. This | did and | am not ashamed of it. Sometimes fortune favoured 
me: a Donkey carrying the produce of the Chateau-Renard or Barbentane 
kitchen-gardens to the Avignon market would drop his contribution as he 
passed my door. The gratuity, picked up instantly, made me rich for 
several days. In short, by scheming, waiting, running about and playing 
the diplomat for a blob of dung, | managed to feed my prisoners. If a 
passion for one’s work and a love which nothing can discourage ensure 
success, my experiment ought to have succeeded. It did not succeed. 
After a time, my Sacred Beetles, pining for their native heath in a 

space too limited for their elaborate evolutions, died miserable 

deaths, without revealing their secrets. The Gymnopleuri and Onthophagi 
were not so disappointing. At the proper time | shall make use of the 
information which | obtained from them. 


Together with my attempts at home breeding | carried on my direct 
investigations abroad. The results fell far short of my wishes. One day 

| decided that | must enlist outside help. As it happened, a merry band 
of youngsters was crossing the plateau. It was a Thursday. [12] 
Untroubled by thoughts of school and horrid lessons, they were coming 
from the neighbouring village of Les Angles, with an apple in one hand 
and a piece of bread in the other, and wending their way to the bare 

hill yonder, where the bullets bury themselves harmlessly when the 
garrison is at rifle-practice. The object of this early morning 

expedition was the unearthing of a few bits of lead, worth perhaps a 
halfpenny the lot. The small pink blossoms of the wild geranium decked 
the scanty patches of grass which for a brief moment beautified this 
Arabia Petraea; the Wheat-ear, in his black-and-white motley, twittered 
as he flew from one rocky point to another; on the threshold of burrows 
dug at the foot of the thyme-tufts, the Crickets were filling the air 

with their droning symphony. And the children were rejoicing in this 
springtide happiness and rejoicing still more in the prospect of 

wealth, the halfpenny which they would receive for such bullets as they 
found, the halfpenny which would enable them to buy two peppermint 
bull’s-eyes next Sunday, two of the big ones, at a farthing apiece, 

from the woman at the stall outside the church. 


| accost the tallest, whose sharp face gives me some hope of him; the 
little ones stand round, eating their apples. | explain what | want and 
show them the Sacred Beetle rolling his ball; | tell them that in some 
such ball, hidden somewhere or other underground, there is occasionally 
a little hollow place and in that hollow a little worm. The thing to do 


is to dig around at random, keeping an eye on what the Beetles are 
doing, and to find the ball containing the worm. Balls without a worm 
don’t count. And, to tempt them with a fabulous sum which shall divert 
to my purposes the time hitherto devoted to a few farthings’ worth of 
lead, | promise to pay a franc, a shiny new twenty-sou piece, for each 
occupied ball. At the mention of this sum, those adorably innocent eyes 
open their widest. | have upset all their ideas of finance by naming 

this fanciful price. Then, to show that my proposal is serious, | 
distribute a few sous as earnest-money. | arrange to be there next 
week, on the same day and at the same time, and faithfully to perform 
my part of the bargain towards all those who have made the lucky find. 
After carefully posting the party in their duties, | dismiss them. 


‘He means it!’ the children said, as they went away. ‘He really means 
it! lf only we could make a franc apiece!’ 


And their hearts swelling with fond hopes, they clinked the sous in 
their hands. The flattened bullets were forgotten. | saw the children 
scatter over the plain and begin their search. 


On the appointed day, a week later, | returned to the plateau. | was 
confident of success. My young helpers were sure to have spoken to 
their playmates of this lucrative trade in Beetle-balls and convinced 

the incredulous by displaying their earnest-money. And indeed | found a 
larger party than the first time awaiting me on the spot. They came 
running to meet me, but there was no burst of triumph, no shout of joy. 
| suspected at once that things were going badly; and my suspicions 
were but too well-founded. Many times, after coming out of school, they 
had hunted for what | had described, but they had never discovered 
anything like it. They handed me a few pellets found underground with 
the Beetle, but these were simply masses of provisions, containing no 
larva. | explained matters anew and made another appointment for the 
following Thursday. Again the search was unsuccessful. The disheartened 
little hunters were now reduced to quite a small number. | made a final 
appeal to their sportsmanship and perseverance; but nothing came of it. 
And | ended by compensating the most industrious, those who had held 
out to the last, and cancelling the bargain. | had to conduct my own 
researches, which, though apparently very simple, were in reality 
extremely difficult. 


Many years have passed since then, but even to-day | am without any 
definite, consistent result after all my digging and exploring, though 

| have made my examinations at the most likely spots and have carefully 
watched for favourable opportunities. | am reduced to piecing together 
my incomplete observations and filling up the gaps by analogy. [13] The 
little that | have seen, combined with my study of other Dung-beetles 

in captivity—Gymnopleuri, Copres and Onthophagi—is summed up in what 


follows. 


The ball which is destined to contain the egg is not made in public, in 

the hurry and confusion of the dung-yard. It is a work of art and 
supreme patience, demanding concentration and scrupulous care, both 
alike impossible in the thick of the crowd. One needs solitude in order 

to think out a plan of operations and set to work. So the mother digs 

in the sand a burrow four to eight inches deep. It is a rather spacious 
hall communicating with the outer world by a much narrower passage. The 
insect brings into it carefully selected materials, doubtless in 

spherical form. There must be many journeys, for towards the end of the 
work the contents of the cell are out of all proportion to the size of 

the entrance-door and could not be stored at one attempt. | remember a 
Spanish Copris who, at the time of my inspection, was finishing a ball 

as big as an orange at the far end of a burrow whose only communication 
with the outside was by means of a gallery into which | was just able 

to insert my finger. It is true that the Copres do not roll pills and 

do not travel long distances to fetch food home. They dig a hole 
immediately under the dung and drag the material backwards, armful by 
armful, to the bottom of their well. They have thus no difficulty in 
provisioning their houses; moreover, they work in security under the 
shelter of the manure: two conditions that promote luxurious tastes. 
The Dung-beetles that follow the humble trade of pill-rollers are less 
extravagant; and yet, if he cares to make two or three journeys, the 
Sacred Beetle can amass wealth of which the Spanish Copris might well 
be jealous. 


So far, the Beetle has only raw material, lumped together anyhow. A 
minute sorting has to take place before anything else is done: this 

stuff, the purest, is for the inner layer on which the grub will feed; 

that other, coarser stuff is for the outer layers, which are not meant 

for food and serve only as a protecting shell. Then, around a central 
hollow which receives the egg, the materials must be arranged in 
successive strata, according as they are less refined and less 

nutritive; the layers must possess a proper consistency and must be 
made to adhere to one another; last of all, the stringy parts of the 

outer layers, which have to protect the whole structure, must be felted 
together. How does the clumsy Sacred Beetle, who is so stiff in her 
movements, accomplish a work of this kind in complete darkness, at the 
bottom of a hole crammed with provisions and hardly leaving room to 
stir? When | consider the delicacy of the workmanship and then the 
rough tools of the worker—angular limbs capable of cutting into hard or 
even rocky soil—I think of an Elephant trying to make lace. Let whoso 
can explain this miracle of maternal industry; as for me, | give it up, 

all the more as | have not had the luck to see the artist at work. We 

will confine ourselves to describing her masterpiece. 


The ball containing the egg is usually the size of an average apple. In 
the centre is an oval hollow about two-fifths of an inch in diameter. 
The egg is fixed at the bottom, standing perpendicularly; it is 
cylindrical, rounded at both ends, yellowish-white and about as large 
as a grain of wheat, but shorter. The inside of the niche is coated 

with a shiny, greenish-brown, semifluid material, a real stercoral 
cream, destined to form the larva’s first mouthfuls. To make this 
dainty food, does the mother collect the quintessence of the dung? The 
appearance of it tells me something different and makes me certain that 
it is a pap prepared in the maternal stomach. The Pigeon softens the 
grain in her crop and turns it into a sort of milky soup which she 
subsequently disgorges to her brood. To all seeming, the Dung-beetle 
displays the same solicitude: she half-digests choice provender and 
disgorges it in the form of a meat-extract with which she lines the 
walls of the cavity where the egg is laid. Thus the larva, on hatching, 
finds an easily-digested food, which very soon strengthens its stomach 
and enables it to attack the underlying strata, which have not been 
refined in the same way. Under the semi-fluid paste is a soft, 
well-compressed, uniform mass, from which every stringy particle is 
excluded. Beyond this are the coarser layers, abounding in vegetable 
fibres. Finally, the outside of the ball is composed of the commonest 
materials, but packed and felted into a stout rind. 


Manifestly we have here a progressive change of diet. On leaving the 
egg, the frail grub licks the dainty broth on the walls of its cell. 

There is not much of this, but it is strengthening and very nutritious. 
The pap of earliest infancy is followed by the more solid food given to 
the weaned nurseling, a sort of paste that stands midway between the 
exquisitely delicate fare at the start and the coarse provisions at the 
finish. There is a thick layer of it, enough to turn the infant into a 
sturdy youngster. But now for the strong comes strong meat: 
barley-bread with its husks, that is to say, natural droppings full of 
sharp bits of hay. Of this the larva has enough and to spare; and, when 
it has attained its full growth, there remains an enclosing layer. The 
capacity of the dwelling has increased with the growth of the occupant, 
fed on the very substance of the walls; the original little cell with 

the very thick walls is now a big cell with walls only a few 

millimetres in thickness; the inner layers have become larva, nymph or 
Beetle, according to the period. Lastly, the ball itself is a stout 

shell, protecting within its spacious interior the mysterious processes 
of the metamorphosis. 


| can go no farther, for lack of observations; my records of the birth 
of the Sacred Beetle stop short at the egg. | have not seen the larva, 
which however is known and is described in the text-books; [14] nor 
have | seen the perfect insect while still enclosed in its chamber in 
the ball, before it has had any practice in its duties as a pill-roller 


and excavator. And this is just what | particularly wanted to see. | 
should have liked to find the Dung-beetle in his native cell, recently 
transformed, new to all labour, so as to examine the workman’s hand 
before it started its work. | will tell you the reason for this wish. 


Insects have at the end of each leg a sort of finger, or tarsus as it 

is called, consisting of a succession of delicate parts which may be 
compared with the joints of our fingers. They end in a hooked claw. One 
finger to each leg: that is the rule; and this finger, at least with 

the higher Beetles and notably the Dung-beetles, has five phalanges or 
joints. Now, by a really strange exception, the Scarabs have no tarsi 

on their front legs, while possessing very well-shaped ones, with five 
joints apiece, on the two other pairs. They are maimed, crippled: they 
lack, on their fore-limbs, that which in the insect very roughly 
represents our hand. A similar anomaly occurs in the Onitis- and 
Bubas-beetles, who also belong to the Dung-beetle family. Entomology 
has long recorded this curious fact, without being able to offer a 
satisfactory explanation. Is the creature born maimed, does it come 
into the world without fingers to its forelimbs? Or does it lose them 

by accident, once it is given over to its toilsome labours? 


One could easily imagine this mutilation to be the result of the 

insect’s hard work. Poking about, digging and raking and slicing, at 

one time in the gravelly soil, at another in the stringy mass of 

manure, do not constitute a task in which organs so delicate as the 

tarsi can be employed without risk. And here is an even more Serious 
matter: when the Beetle is rolling his ball backwards, with his head 
down, it is with the extremities of his fore-feet that he presses 

against the ground. What might not happen to the insect’s feeble 

fingers, slender as thread, in consequence of this continual rubbing 
against the rough soil? They are merely useless encumbrances; one day 
or other they seem bound to disappear, crushed, torn off, worn out ina 
thousand ways. We know unfortunately that our own workmen are all too 
frequently injured in handling heavy tools and lifting great weights; 

even so might the Scarab be crippled in rolling his ball, an enormous 
load to him. In that case his maimed arms would be a noble testimony to 
his industrious life. 


But straightway grave doubts begin to assail us. If these mutilations 
were really accidental and the result of too strenuous work, they would 
be the exception, not the rule. Because a workman or several workmen 
have had a hand caught and crushed in a machine, it does not follow 
that all the rest will also lose their hands. If the Scarab sometimes, 

or even very frequently, loses his fore-fingers in pursuing his trade 

as a pill-roller, there must be some at least who, more fortunate or 
more skilful, have preserved their tarsi. Let us then consult the 

actual facts. | have observed in very large numbers the various species 


of Scarabs that inhabit France: Scarabzeus sacer, who is common in 
Provence; S. semipunctatus, who keeps fairly close to the sea and 
frequents the sandy shores of Cette, Palavas and the Golfe Juan; 
lastly, S. laticollis, who is much more widely distributed than either 
of the others and is found up the Rhone Valley at least as far as 
Lyons. In addition, | have studied an African species, S. cicatricosus, 
picked up near Constantine. Well, in all four species, the absence of 
tarsi on the front legs has been an invariable fact, with not a single 
exception, at any rate within the range of my observations. The Scarab 
therefore is maimed from the start; and it is a natural peculiarity in 
his case, not an accident. 


Besides, there is another argument in support of this statement. If the 
lack of fore-fingers were an accidental mutilation, due to violent 

exertion, there are other insects, Dung-beetles too, who habitually 
undertake works of excavation even more arduous than the Scarab’s, and 
who ought therefore, a fortiori, to be deprived of their front tarsi, 

since these are useless and even irksome when the leg has to serve as a 
powerful digging-implement. The Geotrupes, for instance, who so well 
deserve their name, meaning Earth-piercers, sink wells in the hard soil 
of the roads, among stones cemented with clay: perpendicular wells so 
deep that, to inspect the cell at the bottom of them, we have to make 

use of a stout spade; and even then we do not always succeed. Now these 
unrivalled miners, who easily open up long tunnels in a substance whose 
surface the Sacred Beetle would hardly be able to disturb, have their 
front tarsi intact, as if cutting through rocks were work calling for 
delicate tools rather than strong ones. Everything then supports the 
belief that, if we could see the Scarab while still a novice in his 

native cell, we should find him to be mutilated in just the same way as 
the much-travelled veteran who has worn himself out with toil. 


This absence of fingers might serve as the foundation for an argument 
in favour of the theories now in fashion: the struggle for life and the 
evolution of the species. People might say: 


‘The Scarabs began by having tarsi to all their legs, in conformity 

with the general laws of insect structure. In one way or another, some 
of them lost these troublesome appendages to their front legs, they 
being hurtful rather than useful. Finding themselves the better for 

this mutilation, which made their work easier, they gained the 
advantage over their less-favoured fellows; they founded a family by 
handing down their fingerless stumps to their descendants; and the 
fingered insect of antiquity ended by becoming the maimed insect of our 
times.’ 


| am ready to yield to this reasoning if you will first tell me why, 
with similar but much harder tasks to perform, the Geotrupes has 


retained his tarsi. Until then we will go on believing that the first 
Scarab who rolled his ball, perhaps on the shore of some lake in which 
the Palzeotherium bathed, was as innocent of front tarsi as his 
descendant of to-day. 








AMERICAN ART 
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(Galleries 60, 60A, 60B, 62, and 64-68) 


Established as a subculture of the mother country, the American colonies 
looked to England for leadership in the arts. Ambitious painters, 

finding no opportunity for formal training in the colonies, went to 

study in Europe. Benjamin West, a Pennsylvania Quaker, after three years 
in Italy, in 1763 established himself in London, where he achieved such 
renown that he became History Painter to King George III and was later 
appointed second president of the Royal Academy of Arts. Until after the 
Civil War, the best training was still abroad, but usually the American 
students returned to the United States, where a growing urban society 
with more leisure was providing a market for works of art. 


During the first half of the nineteenth century, many untrained artists, 
working in the cities but more often traveling about the countryside, 
provided naive or primitive pictures for the ever-increasing middle 
classes. Up to this time the artist had been mainly a portraitist; but 

with the invention of the camera in 1839 he had to shift his emphasis, 
and by mid-century America had a thriving school of landscape painters, 
whose works fed a national pride in the great wild terrain of the New 
World. After the Civil War, however, these landscapes also appealed to a 
populace seeking relief in the ideal world of a quiet countryside away 
from the humdrum of dirty cities that were springing up everywhere, the 
result of the Industrial Revolution. 


Thomas Eakins and Winslow Homer were the great turn-of-the-century 
artists. They portrayed American life and scenery with straightforward 
candor. Their example has been carried on by some modern American 
artists who, fascinated with the urban growth of the 1900s, have 
emphasized the vitality of city life. These include painters such as 
Henri, Bellows, and Sloan. More recently abstract art has been in the 
forefront of American painting. 





[Illustration: GALLERY 64: John Singleton Copley, _Watson and the 
Shark_, dated 1778] 


Unusual in European art, the sense of immediacy in this rescue scene was 
an American innovation, and it assured Copley’s reputation in Britain 

while furthering the importance of realism in narrative painting. The 
successful merchant and former English sailor Brook Watson commissioned 
the young American artist, who had settled in London, to depict an 

adventure that occurred in the sailor’s youth. Watson had been attacked 

by a shark while swimming in Havana, Cuba, in 1749. Using a fresh 

approach, Copley recaptured the horror of that event by lending vivid 
emotions to the rescuers—cowardice, fear, compassion—and by catching the 
helpless fright of the boy. 


[Illustration: GALLERY 60B: Gilbert Stuart, The Skater_, painted in 
1782] 


Artist and subject, while breaking from the first posing session for 
this portrait, took to the fresh air and exercise of skating on the 
frozen Serpentine in London’s Hyde Park. The sport gave Stuart a novel 


idea, which he translated with a free-spirited freshness and vigor. 
Commissioned by Mr. William Grant, this, Stuart’s first full-length 
portrait, was a triumph at the Royal Academy exhibition in 1782. Unlike 
West, under whom he studied, and Copley, another American artist, 
Gilbert Stuart eventually returned to the United States, achieving 
further fame with his innumerable portraits of George Washington. 
Painted in 1795, the famous portrait in gallery 62 is believed to be his 
first life study of the president. 


[Illustration: GALLERY 60: Thomas Cole, _The Voyage of Life: 
Childhood_, dated 1842] 


One of the earliest American landscapists, Thomas Cole produced 
imaginary, symbolic scenes as well as glorified panoramas of native 
wilderness. In the first of four fantasies, _Childhood_, a baby’s ship 

of life, steered by a guardian angel, floats at the source of a river 
toward a promising dawn. In the other three pictures completing _The 
Voyage of Life_ series, Youth sets off on a meandering stream, striving 
toward a castle in the clouds, while Manhood weathers a storm ona 
tumultuous river and Old Age drifts into a quiet ocean where heavenly 
messengers wait to receive him. 


[Illustration: GALLERY 66: Edward Hicks, _The Cornell Farm_, dated 
1848] 


After an 1848 Pennsylvania agricultural fair, James Cornell commissioned 
this record of his prize-winning livestock and acreage. In addition to 
carefully detailing each cow, horse, pig, sheep, and building, the 

artist Edward Hicks has also emphasized the decorative patterning of the 
group. This so-called naive piece does not present a sophisticated 
rendering of anatomy or landscape, but it does present a study in 
contrast between the rhythmic row of animals and the geometric 
background. Lacking formal artistic schooling, Hicks was a sign and 
coach painter, who did pictures as a sideline or as favors for friends. 





[Illustration: GALLERY 67: James McNeill Whistler, _The White Girl 
(Symphony in White, No. 1)_, dated 1862] 


Painted in Paris, this canvas caused a scandal at an 1863 exhibition. 
The lack of personality in the face infuriated critics; they failed to 
realize that this was not intended as a portrait. Whistler, an American 
expatriate, was exercising his artistic theories by exploring a single 
tone—white. The starched cuffs, striped sleeves, cambric skirt, brocade 
curtain, and fur rug create a “Symphony in White,” as Whistler once 
titled this work. The fullness of the girl’s lips, the thick richness of 

her chestnut hair, and her wide blue eyes, however, mark a subtle but 
uneasy contrast to the purity of the white color. This tension is 

carried further by the presence of the bearskin and the garish flowers 
wilting on the floor, symbolic, perhaps, of a bestiality of nature and 

an innocence lost. To emphasize the color relationships around this 
woman, his mistress Joanna Hiffernan, Whistler flattened the space and 
avoided strong lights and shadows. 





[Illustration: GALLERY 68: George Bellows, _Both Members of This 
Club_, painted in 1909] 


When public boxing was illegal in New York, fights were held in private 
clubs with fighters elected as members for only the night of the match. 
The black boxer may be Joe Gans, lightweight champion from 1901 to 1908; 
his opponent has not been identified. Once a professional athlete 

himself, George Bellows understood the violence of the sport. Brutality 

is conveyed by the angular lines of the fighters’ bodies, the boldly 
slashing brushwork, and the lurid glare of spotlights within the gloomy 
arena. 
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Captain John Ericsson, although not by birth an American, rendered such 
signal services to this country and lived here for so many years that we 
may fairly consider him in the light of an American inventor. The 

inventions to which he devoted the best years of his life were made in 

this country. He loved America, he died here, and though his ashes have 
been sent back to Sweden, the world of Europe, in common with ourselves, 
probably thinks of Ericsson as an American. 


By the roadside near a mountain hamlet of Central Sweden stands a 
pyramid of iron cast from ore dug from the adjacent mines and set upon a 
base of granite quarried from the hills which overlook the valley. This 
monument bears the information that two brothers, Nils Ericsson and John 
Ericsson, were born in a miner's hut at that place, respectively, 

January 31, 1802, and July 31, 1803. Nils Ericsson was a man of unusual 
distinction, who held high position in Sweden as engineer of the canals 
and railroads of the kingdom. The name of his brother is known the world 
over. These two notable Swedes were sons of Olof Ericsson, a Swedish 
miner. Poverty was one of the bits of good fortune that fell to the lot 

of the two boys, and among John's earliest recollections is that of the 
seizure of their household effects by the sheriff. The mother was a 
woman of intelligence and somewhat acquainted with the literature of her 
time. In boyhood John Ericsson worked in the iron mines of Central 
Sweden. Machinery was his first love and his last. Before he was eleven 
years old, during the winter of 1813, he had produced a miniature 
saw-mill of ingenious construction, and had planned a pumping-engine 
designed to keep the mines free from water. The frame of the saw-mill 
was of wood; the saw-blade was made from a watch-spring and was moved by 
a crank made from a broken tin spoon. A file, borrowed from a 
neighboring blacksmith, a gimlet, and a jack-knife were the only tools 
used in this work. His pumping-engine was a more ambitious affair, to be 
operated by a wind-mill. 


The family then lived in the wilderness, surrounded by a pine forest, 
where Ericsson's father was engaged in selecting timber for the 
lock-gates of a canal. A quill and a pencil were the boy's tools in the 
way of drawing materials. He made compasses of birch wood. A pair of 
steel tweezers were converted into a drawing-pen. Ericsson had never 
seen a wind-mill, but following as well as he could the description of 
those who had, he succeeded in constructing on paper the mechanism 
connecting the crank of a wind-mill with the pump-lever. The plan, 
conceived and executed under such circumstances by a mere boy, 
attracted the attention of Count Platen, president of the Gotha Ship 
Canal, on which Ericsson's father was employed, and when Ericsson was 
twelve years old he was made a member of the surveying party carrying 
out the canal work and put in charge of a section. Six hundred of the 
royal troops looked for directions in their daily work to this boy, one 


of his attendants being a man who followed him with a stool, upon which 
he stood to use the surveying instruments. The amusements of this boy 
engineer, even at the age of fifteen, are indicated by a portfolio of 
drawings made in his leisure moments, giving maps of the most important 
parts of the canal, three hundred miles in length, and showing all the 
machinery used in its construction. His precocity was, however, the 
normal and healthy development of a mind as fond of mechanical 
principles as Raphael was of color. 


It was in 1811 that Ericsson made his first scale drawing of the famous 
Sunderland Iron Bridge, and from that time on his career in Sweden was a 
brilliant one. After serving as an engineer upon the Gotha Canal he 
became an officer in the Swedish army, from which circumstance he got 
his title of captain. Most government work was then done by army 
officers, especially in field surveying. The appointments of government 
surveyors being offered soon afterward to competitive examination among 
the officers of the army, Ericsson went to Stockholm and entered the 
lists. Detailed maps of fifty square miles of Swedish territory, still 

upon file at Stockholm, show his skill. Though his work as a surveyor 
exceeded that of any of his companions, he was not satisfied. He sought 
an outlet for his superfluous activity in preparing the drawings and 
engraving sixty-four large plates for a work illustrating the Gotha 

Canal. His faculty for invention was shown here by the construction of a 
machine-engraver, with which eighteen copper-plates were completed by 
his own hand within a year. 


From engraving young Ericsson turned his attention to experiments with 
flame as a means of producing mechanical power, and it is interesting to 
note that forty years afterward a large part of his income in this 

country was derived from his gas-or flame-engine, thousands of which are 
now in use in New York City alone for pumping water up to the tops of 

the houses. His early flame-engine, as it was called, turned out so well 
that after building one of ten horse-power, he obtained leave of absence 
to go to England to introduce the invention. He never returned to Sweden 
for any length of time, although he remained a Swede at heart, and many 
Swedish orders and decorations have been conferred upon him. In addition 
to the monument near Ericsson's birthplace, already mentioned, the 
government has erected a granite shaft, eighteen feet high, in front of 

the cottage in which he was born. This shaft, bearing the inscription, 

"John Ericsson was born here in 1803," was dedicated on September 3, 
1867, when work was suspended in the neighboring mines and iron 
furnaces, and a holiday was held in honor of Sweden's famous son. Poems 
were read, the chief engineer of the mining district delivered an 

oration, and Dr. Pallin, a savant from Philipstad, reminded his hearers 

that seven cities in Greece contended for the honor of being Homer's 
birthplace. "Certificates of baptism did not then exist," said Dr. 

Pallin, "and there is no doubt with us as to Ericsson's birthplace; yet 


to guard against all accidents we have here placed a record of baptism 
weighing eighty thousand pounds." The monument stands on an isthmus 
between two lakes surrounded by green hills. 


Ericsson's life in England began in 1826. Fortune did not smile upon his 
efforts to introduce his flame-engine, for the coal fire which had to be 
used in England was too severe for the working parts of the apparatus. 
But Ericsson possessed a capacity for hard work that recognized no 
obstacles. He undertook a new series of experiments which resulted 
finally in the completion of an engine which was patented and sold to 
John Braithwaite. Young Ericsson's capacity for work and for keeping 

half a dozen experiments in view at the same time seems to have been as 
remarkable in those early days as when he became famous. Records of the 
London Patent Office credit him with invention after invention. Among 
these were a pumping-engine on a new principle; engines with surface 
condensers and no smoke-stack, as applied to the steamship Victory in 
1828; an apparatus for making salt from brine; for propelling boats on 
canals; a hydrostatic weighing machine, to which the Society of Arts 
awarded a prize; an instrument to be used in taking deep-sea soundings; 
a file-cutting machine. The list covers some fourteen patented 

inventions and forty machines. 


Perhaps his most important work at this period was a device for creating 
artificial draught in locomotives, to which aid the development of our 
railroad owes much. In 1829 the Liverpool & Manchester Railroad offered 
a prize of $2,500 for the best locomotive capable of doing certain work. 
The prize was taken by Stephenson with his famous Rocket; but his 
sharpest competitor in this contest was John Ericsson. Four locomotives 
entered the contest. The London _Times_ of October 8, 1829, speaks 
highly of the Novelty, the locomotive entered by Messrs. Braithwaite & 
Ericsson, saying: "It was the lightest and most elegant carriage on the 
road yesterday, and the velocity with which it moved surprised and 
amazed every beholder. It shot along the line at the amazing rate of 
thirty miles an hour. It seemed indeed to fly, presenting one of the 

most sublime spectacles of human ingenuity and human daring the world 
ever beheld." 


The railroad directors, at whose invitation this test was made, had 

asked for ten miles an hour; Ericsson gave them thirty. The excitement 

of the witnesses found vent in loud cheers. Within an hour the shares 

of the railroad company rose ten per cent., and the young engineer might 
well have considered his fortune made. But although he had beaten his 
rival ten miles an hour, the judges determined to make traction power, 
rather than speed, the critical test, and the prize was awarded to 
Stephenson's Rocket, which drew seventeen tons for seventy miles at the 
rate of thirteen miles an hour. Stephenson's engine weighed twice as 
much as Ericsson's. Nevertheless Ericsson's success with the Novelty was 


such as to keep him busy in this particular field. He followed it up 

with a steam fire-engine that astonished London at the burning of the 
Argyle Rooms, in 1829, when for the first time, as one of the local 
papers remarked, "fire was extinguished by the mechanical power of 
fire." Another engine, of larger power, built for the King of Prussia, 
soon after rendered excellent service in Berlin, and a third was built 
for Liverpool in 1830. Ten years afterward the Mechanics’ Institute of 
New York awarded a gold medal to Ericsson as a prize for the best plan 
of a steam-engine. 


Disappointed in his ill success with inventions pertaining to 

locomotives, Ericsson now turned his attention to his early 

flame-engine, and the working model of a caloric engine of five-horse 
power soon attracted the attention of London. At first there seemed to 

be a great future for engines upon this principle, but after many years 

of experiments, at great expense, Ericsson found that the principle was 
useful only for purposes requiring small power. In 1851 he built a 
heat-engine for the ship Ericsson, a vessel two hundred and sixty feet 

in length, and tells the result as follows: "The ship after completion 

made a successful trip from New York to Washington and back during the 
winter season; but the average speed at sea proving insufficient for 
commercial purposes, the owners, with regret, acceded to my proposition 
to remove the costly machinery, although it had proved perfect as a 
mechanical combination. The resources of modern engineering having been 
exhausted in producing the motors of the caloric ship, the important 
question, Can heated air, as a mechanical motor, compete on a large 
scale with steam? has forever been set at rest. The commercial world is 
indebted to American enterprise for having settled a question of such 
vital importance. The marine engineer has thus been encouraged to renew 
his efforts to perfect the steam-engine without fear of rivalry from a 
motor depending on the dilation of atmospheric air by heat." 





Ericsson's Solar-engine 


Before leaving this question of heat-engines and passing to the more 
important inventions by which Ericsson will be remembered, it may be as 
well to say a few words concerning the solar-engines to which he devoted 
many years’ time, and one of which | saw in operation in the back yard 

of the pleasant old house in Beach Street, opposite the freight depot of 
the Hudson River Railroad. This house, by the way, which Ericsson 
occupied for nearly forty years, faced on St. John's Park, the pleasant 
square which was afterward filled up by the railroad company. Toward the 
last years of Ericsson's life the neighborhood became anything but a 
pleasant one to live in; it was dirty and noisy. Nevertheless Ericsson 
refused to move. Perhaps the unpleasantness of the surroundings made him 
the recluse he was. It is not surprising that he should have been 

attracted by the possibility of obtaining power from the heat of the 

sun. In an early pamphlet on the subject he says: "There is a rainless 
region extending from the northwestern coast of Africa to Mongolia, nine 
thousand miles in length and nearly one thousand miles wide. In the 
Western Hemisphere, Lower California, the table-lands of Guatemala, and 
the west coast of South America, for a distance of more than two 
thousand miles, suffer from a continuous radiant heat." Ericsson 
estimated that the mechanical power that would result from utilizing the 
solar heat on a strip of land a single mile wide and eight thousand 

miles long would suffice to keep twenty-two million solar-engines, of 

one hundred horse-power each, going nine hours a day. He believed that 
with the exhaustion of European coal-fields the day for the solar-engine 
would come, and that those countries which possessed unfailing sunshine, 
such as Egypt, would displace England, France, and Germany as the 
manufacturing powers of the world, for the European would have to move 
his machinery to the borders of the Nile. By concentrating the rays of 


the sun upon a small copper boiler filled with air Ericsson was enabled 
to work a little motor, and for some years he also attempted to produce 
steam by means of heat from the sun. He was not successful, however, in 
making anything of commercial value in this direction, and so far as | 
have been able to learn none of the tropical countries invited by him to 
take up the problem for its own benefit responded to the invitation. 


Ericsson's studies and improvements of the screw as a means of 
propelling boats began in England. A model boat, two feet long, fitted 

up with two screws, was launched in a London bath-house, and, supplied 
by steam from a boiler placed at the side of the tank, was sent around 

at a speed estimated at six miles an hour. Ericsson was so delighted 
with it that he built a boat eight feet by forty, armed with two 

propellers, in the hope that the British Admiralty might adopt the 
invention. This boat went through the water at the rate of ten miles an 
hour, or seven miles an hour towing a schooner of one hundred and forty 
tons burden. He invited the Admiralty to see the work of his screw. 
Steaming up to Somerset House with his little vessel, Ericsson took the 
Admiralty barge in tow, to the wonder of the watermen, who could make 
nothing of the novel craft with no apparent means of propulsion. The 
British Admiralty, however, was not easily convinced. These wiseacres 
said nothing, but Ericsson professed to have heard that their verdict 

was against him because one of the authorities of the board decided that 
“even if the propeller had the power of propelling a vessel it would be 
found altogether useless in practice, because the power, being applied 
to the stern, it would be absolutely impossible to make the vessel 

steer." 


This official blindness cost England the services of the inventor. The 
United States happened to have as consul in Liverpool at that day (1837) 
Mr. Francis B. Ogden, a pioneer in steam navigation on the Ohio River. 
Ogden saw Ericsson's invention and introduced him to Captain Robert F. 
Stockton, of the United States Navy. With Stockton, seeing was 

believing, and when he returned from a trip on Ericsson's boat, he 
exclaimed: "I do not want the opinion of your scientific men. What | 

have seen to-day satisfies me." Before the vessel had completed her 
trip, Ericsson received from Stockton an order for two boats. Upon 
Stockton's assurance that the United States would try his propeller upon 
a large scale, Ericsson closed up his affairs in England and embarked 
for the United States. Through the good offices of Stockton, but after 
considerable delay, a vessel called the Princeton was ordered and 
completed. She carried a number of radical improvements destined to make 
a revolution in naval warfare. The boilers and engines were below the 
waterline, out of the way of shot and shell. The smoke-stack was a 
telescopic affair, replacing the tall pipe that formed so conspicuous a 
target upon the old boats. Centrifugal blowers in the hold, worked by 
separate engines, secured increased draught for the furnaces. The 


Princeton was a wonder, and everyone was ready to praise the inventive 
genius of Ericsson and the daring of Captain Stockton in adopting so 
many radical novelties. An entry in the diary of John Quincy Adams, 
dated February 28, 1844, tells the sad story of the public exhibition of 
the Princeton at Washington: 


"| went into the chamber of the Committee of Manufactures and wrote 
there till six. Dined with Mr. Grinnell and Mr. Winthrop. While we were 

at dinner John Barney burst into the chamber, rushed up to General Scott 
and told him, with groans, that the President wished to see him; that 

the great gun on board the Princeton had burst and killed the Secretary 
of State, Upshur; the Secretary of the Navy, T.W. Gilmer; Captain 

Beverly Kennon, Virgil Maxey, a Colonel Gardiner, of New York, a colored 
servant of the President, and desperately wounded several of the crew." 


So tragic an introduction was not needed to direct public attention to 

the Princeton. Ericsson had placed the United States at the head of 

naval powers in the application of steam-power to warfare. He had made 
the experiment of the Princeton at a great cost to himself, and two 

years of concentrated effort had been devoted to the service of the 
Government. For his time, labor, and necessary expenditures he rendered 
a bill of $15,000, leaving the question of what, if anything, should be 
charged for his patent rights entirely to the discretion and generosity 

of the Government. The bill was refused payment by the Navy Department 
because of its limited discretion. Ericsson went to Congress with it, 

but a dozen years passed without the slightest progress toward a 
settlement. A court of claims rendered a unanimous decree in his favor, 
but Congress, to which the bill was again sent, failed to make an 
appropriation, and there the matter has remained, notwithstanding the 
brilliant services since rendered to this country by the inventor. 


Various nations claim the invention of the screw as applied to boats. At 
Trieste and at Vienna stand statues erected to Joseph Ressel, for whom 
the Austrians lay claim. Commodore Stevens, of New Jersey, is also said 
by Professor Thurston to have built and worked a screw-propeller on the 
Hudson in 1812. Whatever may be the final decision as to Ericsson's 

claim in this matter, there, can be no doubt as to the value of the 

services he rendered in building the Monitor. The suggestion of the 
Monitor was first made in a communication from Ericsson to Napoleon 

Ill., dated New York, September, 1854. This paper contained a 

description of an iron-clad vessel surmounted by a cupola substantially 
as in the Monitor as finally built. The emperor, through General Favre, 
acknowledged the communication. Favre wrote: "The emperor has himself 
examined with the greatest care the new system of naval attack which you 
have communicated to him. His Majesty charges me with the honor of 
informing you that he has found your ideas very ingenious and worthy of 
the celebrated name of their author." For eight years Ericsson continued 


working upon his idea of a revolving cupola or turret upon an iron-clad 
raft, but found no opportunity to test the practical value of the 

device. His time finally came when, in 1861, the Navy Department 
appointed a board to examine plans for iron-clads. The board consisted 

of Commodores Joseph Smith, Hiram Paulding, and Charles H. Davis. 
Ericsson, having learned to distrust his own powers as a business agent, 
engaged the assistance of C. S. Bushnell, a Connecticut man of some 
wealth, who went to Washington and presented the designs of the Monitor 
to the board. 


Colonel W.C. Church, Ericsson's biographer, who has just been honored by 
Sweden for his publications upon the life of the inventor, tells an 
interesting story of the negotiations concerning the vessel which was to 
render such signal services to the country. Bushnell could make no 
headway with the board and decided that Ericsson's presence in 
Washington was necessary. But the inventor was then, as during his 
whole life, averse to any self-advertisement, and preferred his 
workshop to any place on earth. But as he possessed a sort of rude 
eloquence due to enthusiasm, Bushnell got him to Washington by 
subterfuge. He was told that the board approved his plans for an 
iron-clad and that it would be necessary for him to go to the capital 

and complete the contract. Presenting himself before the board, what was 
his astonishment to find that he was not only an unexpected but 
apparently an unwelcome visitor. He was not long in doubt as to the 
meaning of this reception. To his indignation and astonishment he was 
informed that the plan of a vessel submitted by him had already been 
rejected. His first impulse was to withdraw at once. Mastering his 
anger, however, he inquired the reason for this decision. Commodore 
Smith explained that the vessel had not sufficient stability; in other 
words, it would be liable to upset. Captain Ericsson was too experienced 
a naval designer to have overlooked this point, and in a lucid 
explanation put his views before the board, winding up with the 
declaration: "Gentlemen, after what | have said, | consider it to be 

your duty to the country to give me an order to build the vessel before 

| leave this room." 


Withdrawing to a corner the board held a consultation and invited the 
inventor to call again at one o'clock. When Ericsson returned he brought 
with him a diagram illustrating more fully his reasons for considering 
his proposed vessel to be perfectly stable. Commodore, afterward 
Admiral, Paulding was convinced, and admitted that Ericsson had taught 
him much about the stability of vessels. Secretary Welles was informed 
that the board reported favorably upon Ericsson's plan, and told the 
inventor that he might return to New York and begin work, as the 
contract would follow him. When the contract came it was found to be a 
singularly one-sided affair. If the Monitor proved vulnerable--in other 
words; if it was not a success--the money paid for it by the Navy 


Department was to be refunded. 


It took one hundred days to build the Monitor. During those three months 
Ericsson scarcely slept, and even in his dreams he went over the details 
of the new-fangled war-engine he was building. He named her Monitor 
because, he said, she would warn the nations of the world that a new era 
in naval warfare had begun. The story of his untiring activity has been 
told almost as often as that of the battle between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac. He was at the ship-yard before any of the workmen, and was the 
last to leave. In the construction of so novel a craft difficulties of a 
puzzling nature came up every day. If Ericsson could not solve them on 
the spot, he studied the matter in the quiet of the night, and was ready 
with his drawings in the morning. The result of the naval battle in 
Hampton Roads, on the 9th of March, 1862, between the little Monitor and 
the big Merrimac made Ericsson the hero of the hour. Had no David 
appeared to stop the ravages of the Confederate Goliath, it is hard to 

say what might not have been the injury inflicted upon the cause of the 
Union by the terrible Merrimac. The United States Navy was virtually 
panic-stricken when the Monitor, this "Yankee cheese-box on a plank," as 
the Southerners called her, came to the rescue. 


Notwithstanding the tremendous service rendered the country, Ericsson 
declined to receive more compensation for the Monitor than his contract 
called for. In reply to a resolution of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
calling for "a suitable return for his services as will evince the 

gratitude of the nation," Ericsson said: "All the remuneration | desire 

for the Monitor | get out of the construction of it. It is 

all-sufficient." Our grateful nation took him at his word. But honors of 
another and less costly kind were showered upon him. Chief Engineer 
Stimers, who was on the Monitor during her battle with the Merrimac, 
wrote to Ericsson: "I congratulate you on your great success. Thousands 
have this day blessed you. | have heard whole crews cheer you. Every man 
feels that you have saved this place to the nation by furnishing us with 
the means to whip an iron-clad frigate that was, until our arrival, 

having it all her own way with our most powerful vessels." 


War vessels upon the plan of the Monitor speedily appeared among the 
navies of several nations. England refused at first to admit the value 

of the invention and was not converted until the double-turreted 
Miantonomoh visited her waters in 1866, when one of the London papers 
described her appearance among the British fleet as that of a wolf among 
a flock of sheep. The day of the big wooden war-vessels was over. It 
was, nevertheless, an Englishman and a naval officer, Captain Cowper 
Coles, who sought to deprive Ericsson of the honor of his invention. 
Coles declared that he had devised a ship during the Crimean War, in 
which a turret or cupola was to protect the guns. Ericsson's letter to 
Napoleon Ill., written in 1854, is sufficient answer to this, besides 


which Ericsson's scheme includes more than a stationary shield for the 
guns, which is all that Coles claimed. Coles succeeded, however, in 
inducing the British Admiralty to build a vessel according to his plans. 
This ill-fated craft upset off Cape Finisterre on the night of September 
6, 1870, and went to the bottom with Coles and a crew of nearly five 
hundred men. 


Having devised an apparatus that made wooden war-vessels useless, 
Ericsson turned his attention to the destruction of iron-clads, and 
devoted ten years of his life to the construction of his famous 
torpedo-boat, the Destroyer, upon which he spent about all the money he 
amassed by other work. According to his belief, no vessel afloat could 
escape annihilation in a battle with his Destroyer. This vessel is 

designed to run at sufficient speed to overtake any of the iron-clads. 

It offers small surface to the shot of an enemy, and besides being 

heavily armored, it can be partly submerged beneath the waves. When 
within fighting distance it fires under water, by compressed air, a 
projectile containing dynamite sufficient to raise a big war-ship out of 
the water. The explosion takes place when the projectile meets with 
resistance, such as the sides of a ship. To Ericsson's great 
disappointment, the United States Government persistently refused to 
purchase the Destroyer or to commission Ericsson to build more vessels 
of her type. 





Interior of Monitor 


Of Ericsson's home life there is not much to be told. He was utterly 
wrapped up in his work. With his devoted secretary, Mr. Arthur Taylor, 
his days knew scarcely any variation. Of social recreation he had none. 
In conversation he was abrupt and somewhat peculiar, apparently 
regarding all other talk than that relating to mechanics and germane 
subjects as a waste of words. His shrewd face, with its blue eyes and 


fringe of white hair, was not an unkindly one, however, and the few 
workmen he employed in the Beach Street house were devoted to him. No 
great man was ever more intensely averse to personal notoriety. Although 
often advised to make his Destroyer better known by means of newspaper 
articles, he persistently refused to see newspaper men; and the 
professional interviewer and lion-hunter were his pet aversions. It was 
perhaps to avoid them that he left his house only after nightfall, and 

then but for a walk in the neighborhood. 


His time was divided according to rule. For thirty years he was called 

by his servant at seven o'clock in the morning, and took a bath of very 
cold water, ice being added to it in summer. After some gymnastic 
exercises came breakfast at nine o'clock, always of eggs, tea, and brown 
bread. His second and last meal of the day, dinner, never varied from 
chops or steak, some vegetables, and tea and brown bread again. 
Ice-water was the only luxury that he indulged in. He used tobacco in no 
form. During the daytime he was accustomed to work at his desk or 
drawing-table for about ten hours. After dinner he resumed work until 
ten, when he started out for the stroll of an hour or more, which always 
ended his day. The last desk work accomplished every day was to make a 
record in his diary, always exactly one page long. This diary is in 

Swedish and comprises more than fourteen thousand pages, thus covering a 
period of forty years, during which he omitted but twenty days, in 

1856, when he had a finger crushed by machinery. He scarcely knew what 
sickness was, and just before his death said that he had not missed a 
meal for fifteen years. He was a widower and left no children. He died 

in the Beach Street house, after a short illness, on March 8, 1889, and 

his remains were transferred to Sweden with naval honors. 











THE BOT- OR WARBLE-FLY (_Hypoderma_) 


The Project Gutenberg eBook of More Minor Horrors, by Arthur Everett 
Shipley 
Apropos de bottes.—(REYNARD.) 


Britain wants many materials in this war, and as long as our back 
door is open we are getting them. Petrol, rubber, zinc, copper, 
molybdenum, vanadium, thorium, nickel, saltpetre, wool, cotton, 

are all coming to us in greater—immeasurably greater—quantities 
than those in which they can filter through neutral countries into 
Germany. These things count. The shortage of leeches in Great Britain, 
on which | have already dwelt, is negligible, and is entirely 
over-balanced by the really serious shortage of sausage-skins in 
middle Europe. | am told that our meat-salesmen at Smithfield 

were offered an incredible advance on the normal rate for these 
products—so-very-necessary-and-under-no-circumstances-to-be-done 
-without-with-casements—but the meat-salesmen at Smithfield were 
patriots. In their dire extremity the Germans have been trying to make 
them of cellulose. 


Amongst the things both combatants most want is leather. One of the 
most impressive efforts we non-combatants have been watching, since 
August 1914, is an army growing, near us and next us, with apparently 


an unlimited supply of leather belts, leather trappings, leather 
saddlery—leather harness for man and beast. Yet they tell me that 

the price of leather since the War began has appreciated by 140 per 
cent. This may be so; but, as Joseph Finsbury remarked in The Wrong 
Box,’ ‘there is nothing in the whole field of commerce more surprising 
than the fluctuations of the leather market. Its sensitiveness may 

be described as morbid.’ But Joseph was no business-man, and kept in 
the background of the office a capable Scot who was understood to 
have a certain talent for book-keeping. Readers of Stevenson will 
remember that nobody had ever made money out of Finsbury Brothers, 
Leather-merchants, except the capable Scot who retired (after his 
discharge) to the neighbourhood of Banff, and built a castle with his 
profits. There are still many capable Scots about, and this may, to 
some extent, account for the present price of Sam Browne belts. 


There must have been well over 150,000 Sam Browne belts made since the 
War began. A widespread belief—at any rate, amongst the junior members 
of the Army—is that Sam Browne was an American; possibly some slight 
confusion existed in their dear young minds between the inventor of the 
belt and John Brown whose ‘body lies,’ &c. The inventor of this useful 
cincture was, however, Sir Samuel James Browne (1824-1901), G.C.B., 
K.C.S.I., the well-known Indian fighter, who lost an arm, and gained a 

V.C. by his gallantry during the Mutiny. He was for a time the military 
member of the Governor-General’s Council, and he commanded the first 
division of the Peshawar Field Force during the Afghan War of 1878-9. 

The 22nd Regiment in the Indian Army, a frontier force, is known as Sam 
Browne's Cavalry. 


The belt was first used unofficially, but it gradually found favour 
with the authorities, and it is mentioned officially in the regulations 
drawn up for the Straits Settlements in 1891, and for Egypt and West 
Africa in 1894. It was only on April 24, 1900, that the pattern was 
‘sealed,’ and adopted as a general item of equipment for all officers 
on Active Service. 


Anything that seriously destroys the continuity of the integument of 
our oxen, which interferes with the ‘wholeness’ of the hide which is 
the basis of leather, clearly affects—and affects detrimentally—an 
important munition of war. The bot- or warble-fly does this. But 

it does more: its attacks materially lessen the value of the beef 
which potentially lies beneath the hide, and thus in a double sense 
the warble-fly is the enemy of man whether he be soldier or sailor. 
Further, its attacks seriously lessen the milk-supply of the country. 


Amongst the numerous families into which the true flies (DIPTERA) are 
divided, none are more harmful to human enterprise than that of the 
_OESTRIDAE_, or bot-flies, inasmuch as every single species and every 


single member of this family passes its larval stage within the tissues 

of some vertebrate host, and frequently in those of domesticated 

cattle; sometimes even in man himself. One of the commonest genera 

of this family of flies is _Hypoderma_, which is represented in our 
islands, and in many other parts of the world where domesticated cattle 
are reared, by two species—_H. bovis_ and _H. lineatum_, both commonly 
known as bot- or warble-flies. 


The harm caused by these larvae, living as they do in the tissues of 

the body, beneath the skin, by piercing holes through the integument or 
skin, whereby they make their exit from the ‘warble’ or subcutaneous 
tumour in which they have passed their latest larval stage, is almost 
incalculable. 


Miss Ormerod, who for so many years kept alight the lamp of economic 
entomology in England, published some statistics on this subject 
towards the end of the last century. In 1888, out of slightly over 
100,000 hides dealt with in the Newcastle cattle and skin market, 
60,000 were ‘warbled,’ and the loss to the trade amounted to £15,000. 
The same year at Nottingham 8500 out of 35,000 hides were largely 
spoiled; at Manchester 83,500 out of 250,000 suffered from the same 
cause: the losses in these towns being estimated for the year in 
question at about £2000 and £17,000 respectively. Taking the average 
from all sources in England, Miss Ormerod estimated the fall in value 
at from 5s. to 6s. on every warbled hide. The most riddled hides—that 
is, those with the most punctures—come to the sale-room during April 
and May, but the trouble extends from February to September. 


There is also the loss caused by the warble to the butcher—and through 
the butcher to the Army Service Corps. The presence of the fly-larva, 
which is quite a large creature, induces chronic inflammation in the 
tissues, and a state of things known to the trade as ‘licked beef,’ 

and unless the meat-salesman cuts away the affected parts the meat is 
unsaleable in the market, or greatly depreciated in value. The average 
loss to the butcher on a warbled carcass is estimated at 6_s._ 8_d._ 


Finally there is a loss to the stock-raiser and dairy farmer. We shall 
have occasion later to refer to the curious psychological effect the 
warble-fly has upon the cattle, causing them to ‘gad’ or stampede 

in wild gallops, which interferes with fattening, deteriorates the 
milk-supply, and is especially injurious to cows with calf. Mr. lmms, 
in his most useful summary of the warble-fly, tells us that the loss 
due to _H. lineatum_ in America is calculated at 28 per cent. of their 
total value of all the cattle in the States. Some authorities place 

the total loss to the agricultural community in England at £2,000,000, 
others at £7,000,000, a year, whilst others estimate that the loss 
amounts to about £1 sterling on every head of horned cattle. 


Curiously enough, the fly itself is rarely seen, and still more rarely 
taken. Mr. lmms records only two specimens of _H. bovis_ in the 
collections of the British Museum, and but fifteen of _H. lineatum_. A 
similar scarcity of imagos in public collections obtains on the other 
side of the Atlantic, where for many years the last-named species 
was alone recognised. Two years ago, however, Dr. Hadwen, working in 
Canada, established the widespread existence of _H. bovis_ in the 
Dominion; almost certainly it also occurs in the States; but Dr. 

Hadwen had to send to Dublin for specimens with which to confirm his 
find. None existed in the collections in Ottawa, and a ‘request for a 
specimen ... from the Bureau of Entomology at Washington, D.C., could 
not be granted owing to a scarcity of specimen’! These statements are 
interesting, since at present the tanneries of Canada are working night 
and day to help our shortage in leather at home. 


_H. bovis_ measures %in. in length, _H. lineatum_, somewhat less 
robust, % in.; the hairy covering of the last named is of a foxy red 

at the tail end, while that of _H. bovis_ is yellow, both at the tail 

end and towards the front of the body. The flies are most abundant 
during July and August, though they are believed to occur throughout 
the summer. At Athenry (co. Galway) _H. lineatum_ is common by the 
middle of May. They fly very rapidly, and are difficult to follow with 
the eye. They rejoice in warm, sunny weather, and remain in retirement 
during cold or cloudy days. Hadwen describes the egg-laying by the 
female ‘as a sort of frenzied process, the fly striking’ with its 
ovipositor twenty or thirty times rapidly, then leaving the animal for 
fifteen minutes or so, when the process was repeated. The eggs are 
attached one at a time to the hairs of the cattle and very close to the 
base of each hair, not near the tip, where the horse bot-fly deposits 
its ova. The eggs of _H. bovis_ are scattered and isolated; those of 

_H. lineatum_ are arranged in rows of some seven or more half-way up 
the hair and are contiguous. The favourite region for placing the 

eggs is on the hock and on the back of the knee, or on the thighs and 
flanks, and hence the American cowboys call the insect the ‘heel-fly.’ 
Undoubtedly by standing with their legs in water the herd is delivered 
from the pest—at any rate, for the time. 


The eggs are large, 1-25 mm. in length, and enclosed in a whitish 
shell, which is prolonged behind into a brownish foot, and this foot, 
which exudes some sticky excretion, adheres to the ruminant’s hairs. 
The foot of the egg-shell, in fact, consists of two lobes or valves, 
which clasp the hair between their sticky inner surfaces. 


Within the egg the youngest of the four larval stages is maturing. When 
hatched it is less than 1 mm. long, but it is ‘a terror for its size,’ 
being armed with a formidable spine and two hooks in the mouth, and 


with rows of strong spines on all the body-segments. Later, we find 

a second stage, very much smoother and less spiny than the first and 
this lies within the tissues of the host, embedded in its muscles and 
membranes, notably in the submucous coat of the gullet; and now the 
question confronts us, which once confronted George III apropos of 

the apple in the apple dumpling, ‘How the devil did it get in?’ There 
seems to be with _Hypoderma_ but two possible modes of entrance into 
the body of its host—that is, domesticated cattle: (1) The eggs, or the 
newly hatched larvae, are licked up by the tongue, as are the eggs of 
the horse bot-fly—and this might be held to explain the not infrequent 
occurrence of the second larval stage in the walls of the oesophagus; 
or (2) the larvae bore their way directly through the skin. From 
experiments carried on for several years which show that cattle unable 
to lick themselves are not protected from warbles, Professor G. H. 
Carpenter of the Royal College of Science, Dublin, concluded that the 
larvae do not enter by the mouth. During the summer of 1914, he and his 
able assistant, the late Mr. T. R. Hewitt, definitely proved that ‘the 

newly hatched maggot does bore through the skin of cattle’; probably 
after an ecdysis they find their way to the submucous coat and muscles 
of the gullet, and here for a while they rest. | quote from the account 

of Carpenter and Hewitt some of their most crucial experiments carried 
out at the Athenry and Ballyhaise Stations of the Irish Department of 
Agriculture:— 


In July 1914, twenty-four maggots were hatched in the incubator, and 
some of these were used for observations as to behaviour when placed 
on a calf’s body. Glaser, in 1913, had tried to carry out observations 

of this kind by placing maggots on a shaved portion of a calf’s skin; 

he found that they made no effort to bore through. Instead of being 
shaved, a small patch of the shoulder of one of the Ballyhaise calves 
was clipped, so as to have the conditions as normal as possible, when 
newly hatched maggots of _H. bovis_ were placed on it. Immediately 
they started crawling down the clipped hairs to the skin, and, as soon 
as they reached the surface, they began to burrow. On account of their 
small size it is hard to discern them, but by carefully watching 
through a lens it was seen that they enter perpendicularly to the 
surface, evidently cutting into the epidermis with their mouth-hooks 
and occasionally bending their bodies. Mr. R. G. Whelan, A.R.C.Sc.l., 
Superintendent of the Ballyhaise Agricultural Station, kindly helped 

in the observations and confirmed them. Six hours after being placed 
on the calf, the maggots disappeared completely. Next morning the 
spots where they had entered were marked by little pimples, like 
those of the Athenry animals, easily to be seen with the naked eye. 
These increased slightly in size, but soon healed up, and in less 

than a week not a trace of the maggots’ entrances could be found. The 
boring-in of the maggots seemed at first to cause the calf a little 

pain, but the symptoms of discomfort soon passed away. 


We have still to find out what happens to the first-stage larva after 

it has bored into the skin and how far it travels before it undergoes 
its first moult. Glaser found that some eggs of _H. lineatum_ laid 

on his trousers hatched, and that a maggot bored right through into 
his own skin. From symptoms of swelling and pain in various regions 
he concluded that this maggot travelled to his gullet, and he finally 
extracted it (in the second stage) from his mouth.[4] 


Perhaps in the first stage they may be carried by the blood stream. 
They seem in their second larval stage to wander freely through the 
tissues, especially through the muscular tissues, of the body of 

their host—usually working upwards, and not infrequently reaching the 
neighbourhood of the vertebral column before taking up—still in the 
second larval stage—their final position, where their presence gives 
rise to the ‘warbles,’ or subcutaneous cysts or tumours, in which the 
third and fourth larval stages are passed. 


[4] The Irish Naturalist_, October 1914. 


It seems odd that an insect pest, which so seriously affects our supply 
of leather, of meat, and of milk, should have been studied for over a 
century and yet conceal its chief secret from man. But the problem is 
much more difficult than the layman thinks. 


Whatever be the route the maggot travels through the body of the calf 
or cow, by the spring the fourth larval stage—when it is about an inch 
long, and perhaps half as much in breadth—is reached in the ‘warble’ 
or cyst, under the skin. Here, nourished by the products of the 
inflammation it sets up, and breathing by two spiracles at the hinder 
end of its body, which are directed to the opening of the ‘warble’ 
which it has pierced through the skin, the larva rests until one fine 
morning it pushes its way, aided by its stout bristles, through the 
opening and tumbles into the outer world. 


Apparently it does not think much of its new surroundings, for it loses 
no time in hiding under some clod of earth or stone or crevice in the 
soil, and straightway turns into a dark brown pupa or chrysalis. This 
stage lasts three to four weeks, and then the perfect fly emerges, and 
will soon be ready to lay her eggs on some new victim. 


As arule it is the yearlings who suffer most, and then the 
two-year-olds; the older cattle being comparatively immune. The 
inexplicable terror which the warble-fly induces in its victims is 
testified to on all hands, but has never been adequately explained. 
_Hypoderma_ does not bite, neither does it sting. Many other 
blood-sucking insects, whose puncture must involve some pain, are 


tolerated by cattle with a flick of the tail, or are frightened off by 

a gesture of the head; but the presence of the warble-fly induces a 
mysterious fear which rapidly spreads through a herd, and results in 

a general stampede—often referred to by cattle-breeders as the ‘gad.’ 
This terror communicates itself even to the ‘stalled ox,’ and cattle 
confined within cowsheds show symptoms of extraordinary unrest when the 
fly is abroad amongst their kin in the pastures. The resulting evils 

are, of course, far graver in the unlimited prairies of the West—the 

great cattle-breeding districts of the United States and Canada—than in 
our carefully hedged or fenced meadows. A great many ‘dips,’ ointments, 
and chemical solutions have been recommended for the prevention of 
the grubs in cattle, but none have proved entirely satisfactory. The 
tedious method of removing the grub from the tumour is the only safe 
one. This can be done by the mere pressure of the fingers when the 
grub is nearly mature and ready to leave its host, or by the use of 

Small forceps should the grub be young and recalcitrant. Once removed 
the grub should be immediately destroyed, and some such antiseptic as 
coal-tar applied to the lips of the vacated tumour. 








NATIVE DOCTORS—THOKOLOSI--MOLOI-- 
WARFARE--PROVERBS. 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of Basutoland, by Minnie Martin 


Each chief has his own especial rain-maker, who is also the "Ngaka," or 
doctor. These men are held in great veneration by the people, who firmly 
believe they are possessed of supernatural power. Of course the "Ngaka" 
encourages this belief in every possible way, playing upon the credulity 
of his victims with the solemnity of a seer of old. He makes a paying 
business of it, too, exacting a goat or sheep, or even several head of 
cattle, as payment, according to the magnitude of the service performed 
by him. He knows the family history of each individual in his particular 
district, and, in a quiet, unnoticed way, finds out everything likely to 

be of use to him either in his profession as doctor or as prophet. He is 

a student of nature to no small degree, and certainly possesses a wide 
knowledge of the use of herbs. He has a wonderful magnetic influence 
over others, the result, | suppose, of superior brain development. 


When rain is needed, the chief calls the "Ngaka," who, armed with his 
divining rod, arrives at the khotla to hear what is required of him. He 
then proceeds to "doctor" the rod with a black pigment and human blood 
(I fancy in the remote past a human victim was always sacrificed, but 
times are changed, and a few drops of blood are all the rain-god now 


requires). The people assemble in the village and watch him as he 
ascends the nearest mountain. When on the summit, he raises his rod 
heavenward, and calls "Pula ha-e-na a bolokue" (Rain come down and save 
us). This he does several times, and goes through a considerable amount 
of pantomime; but, as no one is allowed to go near him, only his 

gestures can be followed after that one loud call. When he is satisfied 

that rain is coming, he runs back to the village singing. The people 

join him, and indulge in feasting and merry-making. If, after seven 

days, no rain comes, there is something wrong with the divining-rod, 
which has displeased the rain-god, so the rod is again "doctored," and 
"Ngaka" goes off once more to the mountain, where he remains in 
supplication until "he brings down rain." In reality, these men consult 

the heavens before consenting to make rain, and consequently are seldom 
unsuccessful. 


Certain children are selected, in infancy or early childhood, to be made 
doctors. Their poor little bodies are cut, and various "medicines" 

rubbed into the wounds, which bestow powers of divination, of healing, 
and of witchcraft upon the children. They become restless and unable to 
sleep in the hut at night, and, as their minds develop, they are trained 
by the old doctors to succeed them. 


There is in Basutoland a little creature of whom all stand in awe. He is 
not much bigger than a baboon, but is minus the tail, and is perfectly 
black, with a quantity of black hair on his body. He has hands and feet 
like an ordinary mortal, but is never heard to speak. He shuns the 
daylight, and abhors clothing, even in the coldest weather. Evidently he 
is above such sensations as heat and cold. This wonderful little 
creature is "Thokolosi," the Poisoner, the Evil One, whose deeds are 
cruel, revengeful, apparently unlimited. He has power to kill, to 

afflict in every imaginable way, to send mad, or to visit with unknown 
sickness; but to do good is beyond his power. There are several of these 
little people in the country. They generally are employed by the witch 
doctors to do their dirty work. 
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To slight a Thokolosi is to bring down disaster upon oneself. If once 

you offend him, or he is commanded to injure you, he will hunt you down 
remorselessly until his object is accomplished. During the day he 
generally remains hidden in the corner of the witch doctor's hut, behind 
the enormous juala pots, where it is so dark that he is unseen by even 
the sharpest eyes. If by any unfortunate chance you meet him at night, 
you must neither point at him nor speak to him. 


Whether there really are creatures in any way answering to the 
description of these little people or not | cannot say. My own belief is 
that these doctors keep Bushmen who act the part and impose upon the 
superstitions of the Basuto, for there certainly is _some_ truth at the 
bottom of it all, as | can prove from personal experience. 


Some years ago, before | knew of the existence of Thokolosi, | was 
obliged to go to our cowshed rather late one evening to investigate the 
disturbance amongst the cows. The moon was nearly full at the time, and 
was Shining brightly. The shed was at the bottom of our garden, some 
little way from the house. | went, accompanied by my native nurse girl 
and our big black retriever. Nothing occurred until we were returning, 
when suddenly we heard what | took to be a dog running from the 
Residency through the dead leaves in the garden towards us. | had barely 
said "What's that?" when we heard the "ping" of the wire fence, and saw, 
crossing the path, not a dozen yards in front of us, a little black 

creature about the size and shape of a boy of six. The night being very 
clear and bright there was no mistaking the fact that it was a human 
form of some sort. It ran with a peculiar shuffle, moving its head from 
side to side, straight through our garden into the darkness beyond. 

When my girl saw it she caught hold of me in terror, but uttered no 

word. The dog, on the contrary, gave vent to a sound half growl, half 
howl, and tore off to the house, where we followed as quickly as 
possible, and found him under my little son's bed, from whence he 


refused to stir. This was to my mind conclusive proof that | had not 
been "imagining things," as was said to me when | described what had 
occurred; for the dog is a really plucky one, and | had never seen him 
afraid before. My girl then told me we had seen "Thokolosi." 


There is yet another evil influence called Moloi. He is in reality a 
"doctored" Mosuto, whose fate it is to kill the enemies of his clan or 
chief. When he is a child a deep wound is cut in his back near the 

spine; into this is rubbed a "medicine" composed of the necessary parts 
of a human body and various herbs. When this "medicine" influences him, 
he shuns his fellow-creatures, discards his clothing, and remains out in 
the veldt all night. His first duty is to kill a relation of his own, 

as, until he has done so, he can have no heart, no soul. He may be, and 
often is, extremely reluctant to do such a thing; but, sooner or later, 

the fever in his blood (the power of the medicine) will compel him to do 
the foul deed, after which his body finds rest, the fever leaves him, 

and he becomes a peaceable mortal once more, until the time comes when 
Moloi takes the place of the man, and he is ready for any deed, however 
brutal. Of course, many of these old superstitions and customs are dying 
out, but they are by no means altogether dead. They are, however, kept 
as much as possible in the background, and the whole country is making 
really wonderful strides towards civilization. 


Before going to fight, the chief summoned all his warriors to his 

village, merely telling them to come supplied with "lipabi." This 

conveyed the desired meaning to them, and they secretly prepared their 
weapons of war, and ordered their women-folk to prepare the "lipabi," 
which is merely roast mealies ground to a powder and mixed with sugar or 
salt. This is the only food carried during the campaign by a Mosuto 
warrior. Towards sunset they arrived at their chief's village and 

prepared to kill the sacrifice. This must be a bull in good condition, 

and the manner of his death is particularly brutal. The unfortunate 
animal is driven into a secluded spot some distance from the village, 

the whole "army" accompanying it. (In cases where several chiefs combine 
against a common foe, each calls his own men, offers his own sacrifices 
of one or more bulls according to the number of warriors, and has his 
own separate war-dance.) Of course the "Ngaka" (doctor) is also 
present. When it is time to kill the bull, the oldest and bravest 

warriors step forward armed with three assegais each, which they throw 
in turn at the quivering, maddened animal, until at last one proves more 
merciful than its predecessors, and puts an end to the poor brute's 
sufferings; but on no account must death occur _too_ quickly. As soon as 
it was dead, it was skinned, and the meat, partially cooked, was divided 
amongst the company, nothing but the skin and the bare bones being 
allowed to remain. "Mogobelo" (the war dance) then began, the warriors 
presenting a most grotesque appearance, with their faces and bodies 
smeared with red and white clay, ox tails suspended round their waists, 


and from elbows, knees, and often shoulders, their ox hide oblong 
shields in one hand, an assegai in the other, and head-dresses of every 
shape and form on their heads. 


The doctor had already prepared a spot, and round this they danced, 
growing more and more excited as the night advanced. Every now and then 
a warrior would break through the circle into the centre, where he would 
stamp and shout out the number of foes he had killed in battle, and how 
and where he had killed them, striking his assegai into the ground for 
every slain foe. 


At daybreak they were all "doctored," and at once set out for the 
battle-field. As far as | can learn, they had not any recognised order 

of advance, but merely did so __en masse_, until within a few hundred 
yards of the advancing foe. Each side then halted, while from their 
ranks advanced one of the bravest of their warriors, who in stately 
manner proceeded to cross the intervening space. Upon his arrival he 
joined the ranks of the enemy. Whichever warrior succeeded in reaching 
the foe first, enabled his side to commence the attack. 


In former days the warriors were armed only with assegais, battle-axes, 
shields, and clubs; but now every Mosuto of any standing possesses a 
firearm of some sort, consequently their method of fighting has 
undergone considerable changes. They are by no means deadly shots, and 
would have small chance of success against an European foe in the open; 
but could give a pretty good account of themselves in the wilds and 
fastnesses of their own land. 


Some of the quaint proverbs, doings, and sayings of the Basuto deserve 
mention. For instance, it is not correct to pass behind any one, even in 
a large assembly. It is looked upon as a moral stab in the back. Neither 
is it correct to insult a foe in the presence of others, the proverb 

being, "If you prick an enemy with a two-pointed assegai, it will hurt 
you as well." 


When a special blessing is given, the saying is, "May your feet go 

softly all your days, and may your face be as the Morning Sun!" In times 
of peace their greeting to a stranger is, "We welcome you. We are 
sitting down building houses." 


Another proverb is, "One hand washes another." Again, when wishing to 
praise another, "You have taken the wedge from between my teeth." To one 
in trouble the greeting is, "The Mother of Consolation comfort you." 


Another is, "Break not your heart, sorrow will roll away like mists at 
sunrise." When any one is dying, they say, "It is not a person. It is 
only the grave of one." 











Agnes Repplier 


THE CHILDREN’S AGE. 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of /n the Dozy Hours, by Agnes Repplier 


If adults are disposed to doubt their own decreasing significance, and 
the increasing ascendency of children, they may learn a lesson in 
humility from the popular literature of the day, as well as from social 
and domestic life. The older novelists were so little impressed by the 
ethical or artistic consequence of childhood that they gave it scant 
notice in their pages. Scott, save for a few passages here and there, as 
in “The Abbot” and “Peveril of the Peak,” ignores it altogether. Miss 
Austen is reticent on the subject, and, when she does speak, manifests a 
painful lack of enthusiasm. Mary Musgrave’s troublesome little boys and 
Lady Middleton’s troublesome little girl seem to be introduced for no 
other purpose than to show how tiresome and exasperating they can be. 
Fanny Price’s pathetic childhood is hurried over as swiftly as possible, 
and her infant emotions furnish no food for speculation or analysis. 
Saddest of all, Margaret Dashwood is ignored as completely as if she 
had not reached the interesting age of thirteen. “A good-humored, 
well-disposed girl,” this is all the description vouchsafed her; after 
which, in the absence of further information, we forget her existence 


entirely, until we are reminded in the last chapter that she has 
“reached an age highly suitable for dancing, and not very ineligible for 
being supposed to have a lover.” In other words, she is now ready for 
treatment at the novelist’s hands; only, unhappily, the story is told, 
the final page has been turned, and her chances are over forever. 


| well remember my disappointment, as a child, at being able to find so 
little about children in the old-fashioned novels on our bookshelves. 
Trollope was particularly trying, because there were illustrations which 
seemed to promise what | wanted, and which were wholly illusive in their 
character. Posy and her grandfather playing cat’s-cradle, Edith Grantly 
sitting on old Mr. Harding’s knee, poor little Louey Trevelyan furtively 
watching his unhappy parents,--l used to read all around these pictures 
in the hope of learning more about the children so portrayed. But they 
never said or did anything to awaken my interest, or played any but 
purely passive parts in the long histories of their grown-up relatives. 

| had so few books of my own that | was compelled to forage for 
entertainment wherever | could find it, dipping experimentally into the 
most unpromising sources, and retiring discomfited from the search. 
“Vivian Grey” | began several times with enthusiasm. The exploits of the 
hero at school amazed and thrilled me--as well they might; but | never 
comprehensively grasped his social and political career. Little Rawdon 
Crawley and that small, insufferable George Osborne, were chance 
acquaintances, introduced through the medium of the illustrations; but 
my real friends were the Tullivers and David Copperfield, before he went 
to that stupid school of Dr. Strong’s at Canterbury, and lost all 
semblance of his old childish self. It was not possible to grow deeply 
attached to Oliver Twist. He was a lifeless sort of boy, despite the 
author’s assurances to the contrary; and, though the most wonderful 
things were always happening to him, it never seemed to me that he lived 
up to his interesting surroundings. He would have done very well for a 
quiet life, but was sadly unsuited to that lively atmosphere of burglary 
and housebreaking. “Aladdin,” says Mr. Froude, “remained a poor 
creature, for all his genii.” As for Nell, | doubt if it would ever 

occur to a small innocent reader to think of her as a child at all. | 

was far from critical in those early days, and much disposed to agree 
with Lamb’s amiable friend that all books must necessarily be good 
books. Nell was, in my eyes, a miracle of courage and capacity, a 
creature to be believed in implicitly, to be revered and pitied; but she 
was not a little girl. | was a little girl myself, and | knew the 

difference. 


It was Dickens who first gave children their prestige in fiction. 

Jeffrey, we are assured, shed tears over Nell; and Bret Harte, whose own 
pathos is so profoundly touching, describes for us the rude and haggard 
miners following her fortunes with breathless sympathy: 


“While the whole camp with ‘Nell’ on English meadows, 
Wandered and lost their way.” 


At present we are spared the heartrending childish deathbeds which 
Dickens made so painfully popular, because dying in novels has rather 
gone out of style. The young people live, and thrive, and wax scornful, 

and fill up chapter after chapter, to the exclusion of meritorious 

adults. What a contrast between the incidental, almost furtive manner in 
which Henry Kingsley introduces his delightful children into 

“Ravenshoe,” and the profound assurance with which Sarah Grand devotes 
seventy pages to a minute description of the pranks of the Heavenly 
Twins. Readers of the earlier novel used to feel they would like to know 

a little--just a little more of Gus, and Flora, and Archy, and the 

patient nursery cat who was quite accustomed to being held upside down, 
and who went out “a-walking on the leads,” when she was needed to 
accompany her young master to bed. Readers of “The Heavenly Twins” begin 
by being amused, then grow aghast, and conclude by wondering why the 
wretched relatives of those irrepressible children were not driven to 
some such expedient as that proposed by a choleric old gentleman of my 
acquaintance to the doting mother of an only son. “Put him ina 

hogshead, madam, and let him breathe through the bunghole!” 


Two vastly different types of infant precocity have been recently given 

to the world by Mrs. Deland and Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, the only point of 
resemblance between their respective authors being the conviction which 
they share in common that children are problems which cannot be too 
minutely studied, and that we cannot devote too much time or attention 

to their scrutiny. Mrs. Deland, with less humor and a firmer touch, 

draws for us in “The Story of a Child,” a sensitive, highly strung, 

morbid and imaginative little girl, who seems born to give the lie to 
Schopenhauer’s comfortable verdict, that “the keenest sorrows and the 
keenest joys are not for women to feel.” Ellen Dale suffers as only a 
self-centred nature can. She thinks about her self so much that her poor 
little head is turned with fancied shortcomings and imaginary wrongs. 
Most children have these sombre moods now and again. They don’t overcome 
them; they forget them, which is a better and healthier thing to do. But 
Ellen’s humors are analyzed with a good deal of seriousness and 
sympathy. When she is not “agonized” over her tiny faults, she is 

“tasting sin with the subtle epicurean delight of the artistic 
temperament;” a passage which may be aptly compared with George Eliot's 
tamer description of Lucy Deane trotting by her cousin Tom's side, 
“timidly enjoying the rare treat of doing something naughty.” The 
sensations are practically the same, the methods of delineating them 
different. 


Mrs. Burnett, on the other hand, while indulging us unstintedly in 
reminiscences of her own childhood, is disposed to paint the picture in 


cheerful, not to say roseate colors. “The One | Knew the Best of All” 
was evidently a very good, and clever, and pretty, and well-dressed 
little girl, who played her part with amiability and decorum in all the 
small vicissitudes common to infant years. No other children being 
permitted to enter the narrative, except as lay figures, our attention 

is never diverted from the small creature with the curls, who studies 
her geography, and eats her pudding, and walks in the Square, and dances 
occasionally at parties, and behaves herself invariably as a nice little 
girl should. It is reassuring, after reading the youthful recollections 

of Sir Richard Burton, with their irreverent and appalling candor, to 

be gently consoled by Mrs. Burnett, and to know with certainty that she 
really was such a delightful and charming child. 


For Sir Richard, following the fashion of the day, has left us a 

spirited record of _his_ early years, and they furnish scant food for 
edification. There was a time when unfledged vices, like unfledged 
virtues, were ignored by the biographer, and forgotten even by the more 
conscientious writer, who compiled his own memoirs. Scott’s account of 
his boyhood is graphic, but all too brief. Boswell, the diffuse, speeds 
over Johnson's tender youth with some not very commendatory remarks 
about his “dismal inertness of disposition.” Gibbon, indeed, awakens our 
expectations with this solemn and stately sentence:-- 


“My lot might have been that of a slave, a savage, or a peasant; nor can 
| reflect without pleasure on the bounty of nature which cast my birth 
in a free and civilized country, in an age of science and philosophy, in 

a family of honorable rank, and decently endowed with the gifts of 
fortune.” 


After which majestic preamble, we are surprised to see how little 
interest he takes in his own sickly and studious childhood, and how 
disinclined he is to say complimentary things about his own precocity. 
He writes without enthusiasm:-- 


“For myself | must be content with a very small share of the civil and 
literary fruits of a public school.” 


Burton, unhappily, had no share at all, and the loss of training and 
discipline told heavily on him all his life. His lawless and wandering 
childhood, so full of incident and so destitute of charm, is described 

with uncompromising veracity in Lady Burton’s portly volumes. He was as 
far removed from the virtues of Lord Fauntleroy as from the brilliant 

and elaborate naughtiness of the Heavenly Twins; but he has the 
advantage over all these little people in being so convincingly real. He 
fought until he was beaten “as thin as a shotten herring.” He knocked 
down his nurse--with the help of his brother and sister--and jumped on 
her. He hid behind the curtains and jeered at his grandmother's French. 


He was not pretty, and he was not picturesque. 


“A piece of yellow nankin would be bought to dress the whole family, 
like three sticks of barley sugar.” 


He was not amiable, and he was not polite, and he was not a safe child 
on whom to try experiments of the “Harry and Lucy” order, as the 
following anecdote proves: 


“By way of a wholesome and moral lesson of self-command and self-denial, 
our mother took us past Madame Fisterre’s (the pastry cook’s) windows, 
and bade us look at all the good things; whereupon we fixed our ardent 
affections on a tray of apple puffs. Then she said: ‘Now, my dears, let 

us go away, it is so good for little children to restrain themselves.’ 

Upon this we three devilets turned flashing eyes and burning cheeks on 

our moralizing mother, broke the window with our fists, clawed out the 

tray of apple puffs, and bolted, leaving poor Mother a sadder and a 

wiser woman, to pay the damages of her lawless brood’s proceedings.” 


It is the children’s age when such a story--and many more like it--are 
gleefully narrated and are gladly read. Yet if we must exchange the 
old-time reticence for unreserved disclosures, if we must hear all 
about an author’s infancy from his teething to his first breeches, and 
from his A B C’s to his Greek and Latin, it is better to have him 
presented to us with such unqualified veracity. He is not attractive 
when seen in this strong light, but he is very much alive. 








THE AZTEC PANTHEON 


Project Gutenberg's Latin American Mythology, by Hartley Burr Alexander 


Within the precincts of the temple-pyramid, and not far from it, was 

a lesser building which Bernal Diaz describes, a house of idols, 
diabolisms, serpents, tools for carving the bodies of sacrificed 

victims, and pots and kettles to cook them for the cannibal repasts 

of the priests, the entrance being formed by gaping jaws "such as one 
pictures at the mouth of Inferno, showing great teeth for the devouring 
of poor souls." The place was foul with blood and black with smoke, 
"and for my part," says Diaz, "| was accustomed to call it ‘Hell. 


It is indeed doubtful whether the human imagination has ever elsewhere 


conjured up such soul-satisfying devils as are the gods of the Aztec 
pantheon. Beside them Old World demons seem prankishly amiable sprites: 
the Mediaeval imagination at best (or worst) gives us but a somewhat 
deranged barnyard, while even Chinese devils modulate into pleasantly 
decorative motifs. But the Aztec gods, in their formal presentments, 

and seldom less in their material characters, ugly, ghastly, foul, 

afford unalloyed shudders which time cannot still nor custom stale. 

To be sure, the ensemble frequently shows a vigour of design which 
suggests decoration (though the decorative spirit is never sensitive, 

as it often is in Maya art); but this suggestion is too illusory to 

abide: it passes like a mist, and the imagination is gripped by the raw 
horror of the Thing. Aztec religious art seems, in fact, to move ina 

more primitively realistic atmosphere than that in which the religious 
art of other peoples has come to similarly adept expression; it shows 
little of that tendency--which Yucatan and Peru in America, as well as 
the ancient and Oriental nations, had all attained--to subordinate the 
idea to the expressional form, and to soften even the horrible with the 
suavity of aesthetic charm. The Aztec gods were as grimly business-like 
in form as the realities of their service were fearful. 


In number these divinities were myriad and in relations chaotic. 

There were clan and tribal, city and national gods, not only of 

the victorious race, but of their confederates and subjects, for 

the Aztec followed the custom of pagan conquerors, holding it 

safest to honour the deities native to the land; and several of 

their greatest divinities were assuredly inherited from vanquished 
peoples--Quetzalcoatl and Tlaloc among them--though an odd and somewhat 
amusing fact is that a multitude of the godling idols of ravaged cities 
were kept in a kind of prison-house in the Aztec capital, where, it was 
assumed, they were incapable of assisting their former worshippers. 
There were gods of commerce and industries, headed by Tacatecutli, god 
of merchant-adventurers, whose "peaceful penetration” opened paths for 
the imperial armies; gods of potters and weavers and mat-makers, of 
workers in wood and stone and metal; gods of agriculture, of sowing and 
ripening and reaping; gods of fishermen; gods of the elements--earth, 
air, fire, and water; gods of mountains and volcanoes; creator-gods; 
animal-gods; gods of medicine, of disease and death, and of the 
underworld; deity patrons of drunkenness and of carnal vice, and deity 
protectors of the flowers which these strange peoples loved. The whole 
heterogeneous world was filled with divinities, reflecting the old 

fears of primitive man and the old tumults of history, each god jealous 
of his right and gluttonous of blood--a kind of horrid exteriorization 

of human passion and desire. 


However, this motley pantheon is not without certain principles of 
order. The regulations of an elaborate social system, divided by 
clan and caste and rank and guild, are reduplicated in it; for to 


every phase of Mexican life religious rites and divine tutelage 

were attached. Still more significant as a means of hierarchic 
classification is the relation of the divine beings to the divisions of 

time and space. A cult of the quarters of space and their tutelaries 

and of the powers of sky-realms above and of earth-realms below is 
almost universal among American Indian groups showing any advancement 
in culture; the gods of the quarters, for example, are bringers of 

wind and rain, upholders of heaven, animal chiefs; the gods above are 
storm-deities and rulers of the orbs and dominions of light, on the 
whole beneficent; the powers below, under the hegemony of the earth 
goddess, are spirits of vegetation and lords of death and things 
noxious. This is the most primitive stage in which the family of 

Heaven and Earth begin to assume form as an hierarchic pantheon. But 
the seasons, beginning with the diurnal alternation of the rule of 

light and darkness, and proceeding thence to the changing phases of 
the moon and the seasonal journeys of the sun, constantly shift the 
domination of the world from deity to deity and from group to group. 
Thus the lords of day are not the lords of night, nor are the fates of 

the mounting morn those of descending eve: the Sun himself changes his 
disposition with the hours. Similarly, the Moon's phases are tempers 
rather than forms; and the year, divided among the gods, runs the cycle 
of their influences. 


The Aztec and other pantheons of the civilized Mexicans evince all of 
these elements with complications. Both cosmography and calendar are 
more complex than among the more northerly Americans, and there is a 
veritable tangle of space-craft and time-craft, with astrological and 
necromantic conceptions, bound up with every human desire and every 
natural activity. Certainly the most curious feature of this lore 

is the influence of certain numbers--especially four (and five) and 

nine; and, again, six (and seven) and thirteen. These number-groups 

are primarily related to space-divisions. Thus four is the number of 
cardinal points, North, South, East, and West, to which a fifth point 

is added if the _pou sto_, or point of the observer, is included; 

by a process of reduplication, of which there are several instances 

in North America, the number of earth's cardinal points became the 
number of the sky-tiers above and of the earth-tiers below, so that 

the cosmos becomes a nine-storeyed structure, with earth its middle 
plane. Sometimes (this is characteristic of the Pueblo Indians) 
orientation is with reference to six points--the four directions 

and the Above and the Below (the _pou sto_, when added, becomes a 
seventh--a grouping which recalls to us the seven forms of Platonic 
locomotion--up, down, forward, backward, right, left, and axial). With 
these directions colours, jewels, herbs, and animals are symbolically 
associated, becoming emblems of the ruling powers of the quarters. The 
number-groups thus cosmographically formed react upon time-conceptions, 
especially where ritual is concerned. Thus the Pueblo Indians celebrate 


lesser festivals of five days (a day of preparation and four of 

ritual), and greater feasts of nine days (reduplicating the four) the 
whole, in some cases at least, being comprised in a longer period of 
twenty days. The rites of the year among the Zuni and some others are 
divided into two six-month groups, and each month is dedicated to or 
associated with one of the six colour-symbols of the six directions; 
while the Hopi--a fact of especial interest--make use of thirteen 
points on the horizon for the determination of ceremonial dates.[28] 


The cosmic and calendric orientation of the Mexicans is a complex, 
with elaborations, of both these number-groups (i.e. four, five, nine, 
and six, seven, thirteen). According to one conception there are nine 
heavens above and nine hells beneath. Ometecutli ("Twofold Lord") and 
Omeciuatl ("Twofold Lady") the male and female powers of generation, 
dwell in Omeyocan ("the Place of the Twofold") at the culmination of 
the universe; and it is from Omeyocan that the souls of babes, bringing 
the lots "assigned to them from the commencement of the world,"[29] 
descend to mortal birth; while in the opposite direction the souls of 
the dead, after four years of wandering, having passed the nine-fold 
stream of the underworld, go to find their rest in Chicunauhmictlan, 
the ninth pit. Nine "Lords of the Night" preside over its nine hours, 

and potently over the affairs of men. Mictlantecutli, the skeleton 

god of death, is lord of the midnight hour; the owl is his bird; his 
consort is Mictlanciuatl; and the place of their abode, windowless 

and lightless, is "huge enough to receive the whole world." Over the 
first hour of night and the first of morning (there are Lords of the 

Day, too) presides Xiuhtecutli, the fire-god, for the hearth of the 
universe, like the hearth of the house, is the world's centre. 


But the ninefold conception of the universe is not without rival. A 
second notion (of Toltec source, according to Sahagun) speaks of twelve 
heavens; or of thirteen, reckoning earth as one. The Toltec, says 
Sahagun, were the first to count the days of the year, the nights, 

and the hours, and to calculate the movements of the heavens by the 
movements of the stars; they affirmed that Ometecutli and Omeciuatl 
rule over the twelve heavens and the earth, and are procreators of 

all life below. There is some ground for believing that with this 

there was associated a belief in twelve corresponding under-worlds, 
for Seler[30] plausibly argues that the five-and-twenty divine pairs 

of Codex Vaticanus B represent twelve pairs of rulers of hours of the 
day, twelve of hours of the night, and one intermediate. However, the 
arrangement which Seler finds predominating is that of thirteen Lords 
of the Day and nine Lords of the Night--implying a commingling of the 
two systems--and this scheme (the day-hour lords following the Aubin 
Tonalamatl and the Codex Borbonicus, as Seler interprets them) he 
reconstructs dial-fashion, as follows: 


(.Noon_) 


7. Xochipilli Cinteotl 
(Flower-God as Maize-God) 


6. Teoyaoimqui 8. Tlaloc 
(Warrior's Death-God) (God of Rain) 
5. Tlazolteotl 9. Quetzalcoatl 
(Goddess of Dirt) (as Wind-God) 
4. Tonatiuh 10. Tezcatlipoca 
(the Sun-God) (the Great God) 
3. Chalchiuhtlicue 11. Mictlantecutli 
(Goddess of Water) (God of the Dead) 
2. Tlaltecutli 12. Tlauizcalpantecutli 
(the Earth as Gaping Jaws) (the Planet Venus) 
1. Xiuhtecutli 13. llamatecutli 
(God of Fire) (Mother-of the Gods) 
(_Day_) 
(Night_) 
IX. Tlaloc |. Xiuhtecutli 
(God of Rain) (God of Fire) 
Vill. Tepeyollotl IL. Itztli 
(Heart of the Mountain) (Stone-Knife God) 
VIL. Tlazolteotl Il. Piltzintecutli-Tonatiuh 
(Earth Goddess) (Lord of Princes, the Sun) 
VI. Chalchiuhtlicue IV. Cinteotl 
(Goddess of Flowing Water) (Maize-God) 


V. Mictlantecutli 
(God of the Underworld) 


(Midnight_) 


But the gods are patrons not only of the celestial worlds and of 

the underworlds, hours of the day and of the night; they are also 
rulers and tutelaries of the quarters of earth and heaven, and of the 
numerous divisions and periods of time involved in the complicated 
Mexican calendar. The influences of the cosmos were conceived to vary 
not merely with the seasonal or solar year of 365 days, but also with 
the _Tonalamatl_ (a calendric period of 13 x 20, or 260, days); 

again with a 584-day period of the phases of Venus; and finally with 
the cycles formed by measuring these periods into one another. Here, 
it is evident, we are in the presence not only of a scheme capable 

of utilizing an extensive pantheon, but of one having divinatory 
possibilities second to no astrology. 


As such it was used by the Mexican priests, and various codices, or 
_pinturas_, preserved from the general destruction of Aztec manuscripts 
are nothing but calendric charts to calculate days for feasts and 

days auspicious or inauspicious for enterprise. In one of these, the 
Codex Ferjérvary-Mayer, the first sheet is devoted to a figure in the 
general form of a cross _pattée_ combined with an X, or St. Andrew's 
cross. This figure, as explained by Seler,[31] affords a graphic 
illustration of Aztec ideas. It represents the five regions of the 

world and their deities, the good and bad days of the _Tonalamatl_, the 
nine Lords of the Night, and the four trees (in form like tau-crosses) 
which rise into the quarters of heaven, perhaps as its support. In 

the Middle Place, the _pou sto_, is the red image of Xiuhtecutli, the 
Fire-Deity--"the Mother, the Father of the Gods, who dwells in the 
navel of the Earth"--armed with spears and spear-thrower, while from 
the divinity's body four streams of blood flow to the four cardinal 
points, terminating in symbols appropriate to these points--East, a 
yellow hand typifying the sun's ray; North, the stump of a leg, symbol 
of Tezcatlipoca as Mictlantecutli, lord of the underworld; West, where 
the sun dies, the vertebrae and ribs of a skeleton; South, Tezcatlipoca 
as lord of the air, with featherdown in his head-gear. The arms of 

the St. Andrew's cross terminate in birds--quetzal, macaw, eagle, 
parrot--bearing shields upon which are depicted the four day-signs 
after which the years are named (because, in sequence, they fall on 
the first day of the year), each year being brought into relation 

with a correspondingly symbolized world-quarter; within each arm of 
the cross, below the day-sign, is a sign denoting plenty or famine. 
But the main part of the design, about the centre, is occupied with 
symbols of the quarters of the heavens. In each section is a T-shaped 
tree, surmounted by a bird, with tutelary deities on either side of 

the trunk. Above, framed in red, the tree rises from an image of the 
sun, set on a temple, while a quetzal bird surmounts it; the gods 

on either side are (left) Itztli, the Stone-Knife God, and (right) 
Tonatiuh, the Sun; the whole symbolizes the tree which rises into the 
eastern heavens. The trapezoid opposite this, coloured blue, symbol 


of the west, contains a thorn-tree rising from the body of the dragon 
of the eclipse (for the heavens descend to darkness in this region) 
and surmounted by a humming-bird, which, according to Aztec belief, 
dies with the dry and revives with the rainy season; the attendant 
deities are Chalchiuhtlicue, goddess of flowing water, and the earth 
goddess Tlazolteotl, deity of dirt and of sin. To the right, framed 

in yellow, a thorny tree rises from a dish containing emblems of 
expiation, while an eagle surmounts it; the attendants are Tlaloc, the 
rain-god, and Tepeyollotl, the Heart of the Mountains, Voice of the 
Jaguar--all a token of the northern heavens. Opposite this is a green 
trapezoid containing a parrot-surmounted tree rising from the jaws of 
the Earth, and having, on one side, Cinteotl, the maize-god, and on 
the other, Mictlantecutli, the divinity of death. The nine deities, he 

of the centre and the four pairs, form the group of _los Senores de 

la Noche_ ("the Lords of Night"); while the whole figure symbolizes 
the orientation of the world-powers in space and time--years and 
_Tonalamatls_, earth-realms and sky-realms. 


[Illustration: PLATE VI.] 


First page of the Codex Ferjérvary-Mayer, representing the 
five regions of the world and their tutelary deities. Seler's 
interpretation of this figure is given, in brief, on pages 55-56 of 
this book. 


The recurrence of cross-forms in this and similar pictures is striking: 
the Greek cross, the tau-cross, St. Andrew's cross. The Codex 
Vaticanus B contains a series of symbols of the trees of the quarters 
approximating the Roman cross in form, suggesting the cross-figured 
tablets of Palenque. In the analogous series of the Codex Borgia, 

each tree issues from the recumbent body of an earth divinity or 
underworld deity, each surmounted by a heaven-bird; and again 

all are cruciform. There is also a tree of the Middle Place in the 
series, rising from the body of the Earth Goddess, who is masked 
with a death's head and lies upon the spines of a crocodile--"the 

fish from which Earth was made"--surmounted by the quetzal bird 
(_Pharomacrus mocinno_), whose green and flowing tail-plumage is the 
symbol of fructifying moisture and responding fertility--"already has 
it changed to quetzal feathers, already all has become green, already 
the rainy time is here!" About the stem of the tree are the circles 

of the world-encompassing sea, and on either side of it, springing 
also from the body of the goddess, are two great ears of maize. The 
attendant or tutelar deities in this image are Quetzalcoatl ("the 

green Feather-Snake"), god of the winds, and Macuilxochitl ("the Five 
Flowers"), the divinity of music and dancing. Another series of figures 
in this same Codex represent the gods of the quarters as caryatid-like 
upbearers of the skies--Quetzalcoatl of the east; Huitzilopochtli, the 


Aztec war-god, of the south; Tlauizcalpantecutli, Venus as Evening 

Star, of the west; Mictlantecutli, the death-god, of the north. All 

these, however, are only a few of the many examples of the multifarious 
cosmic and calendric arrangements of the gods of the Aztec pantheon. 











Period illustration of the French Constitutiion 


FORMING THE CONSTITUTION. 


The Project Gutenberg eBook, 7he French Revolution of 1789, by John S. C. 
(John Stevens Cabot) Abbott 


Arming of the Peasants.--Destruction of Feudal Charters.--Sermon of 
the Abbé Fauchet.--Three Classes in the Assembly.--Declaration of 
Rights.--The Three Assemblies.--The Power of the Press.--Efforts 

of William Pitt to sustain the Nobles.--Questions on the 
Constitution.--Two Chambers in one?--The Veto.--Famine in the 
City.--The King's Plate melted.--The Tax of a Quarter of each one's 
Income.--Statement of Jefferson. 


An utterly exhausted treasury compelled Louis XVI. and the court 

of France to call together the States-General. The deputies of the 
people, triumphing over the privileged classes, resolved themselves 
into a National Assembly, and then proceeded to the formation of a 
constitution which should limit the hitherto despotic powers of the 
crown. Though there were a few individuals of the nobles and of the 
higher clergy who cordially espoused the popular cause, the great mass 
of the privileged class clung firmly together in desperate endeavors 

to regain their iniquitous power. Many of these were now emigrants, 
scattered throughout Europe, and imploring the interference of foreign 
courts in their behalf. The old royalist army, some two hundred 


thousand strong, amply equipped and admirably disciplined, still 
retained its organization, and was still under its old officers, the 
nobles; but the rank and file of this army were from the people, and 
their sympathies were with the popular cause. 


The nobles were now prepared for the most atrocious act of treason. 
They wished to surrender the naval arsenals of France to the English 
fleet, so that England, in possession of the great magazines of war, 
could throw any number of soldiers into the kingdom unresisted, while 
the Prussians and Austrians, headed by the emigrant noblesse, should 
invade France from the east. The English government, however, which 
subsequently became an accomplice in the conspiracy of the French 
nobles, by accepting the surrender of Toulon, was not yet prepared to 
take the bold step of invading France simply to rivet the chains of 
despotism upon the French people. 


The English embassador, Dorset, who was residing at Versailles, 
revealed the plot to the ministers of the king. They, however, kept 

the secret until it was disclosed by an intercepted letter from Dorset 
to the Count d'Artois (subsequently Charles X). This discovery vastly 
increased the alarm of the nation. Perils were now multiplying on 
every side. The most appalling rumors of invasion filled the air. 

Bands of marauders, haggard, starving, brutal, swept over the country, 
burning, devouring, and destroying. It was supposed at first that they 
were the advance battalions of the invaders, sent by the emigrants to 
chastise France into subjection. Alarm increased to terror. Mothers 

in almost a delirium of fear sought places of concealment for their 
children. The peasant in the morning ran to his field to see if it had 
been laid waste. At night he trembled lest he should awake to behold 
conflagration and ruin. There was no law. The king's troops were 
objects of especial dread. The most insolent of the nobles were in 
command, and with money and wine they sought to bribe especially the 
Germans and the Swiss to be obedient to their wishes. 


It was this peril which armed France. Villages, peasants, all were 

united to defend themselves against these terrible brigands. The 

arsenals of the old castles contained arms. Nerved by despair, the 

roused multitudes simultaneously besieged all these castles, and 

demanded and seized the weapons necessary for their defense. It was as 

a movement of magic. A sudden danger, every where menacing, every where 
worked the same result. In one short week France sprung up armed and 
ready for war. Three millions of men had come from the furrow and the 
shop, and fiercely demanded "Where are the brigands? Lead us to meet 

our foes, whoever and wherever they may be."[201] 


The lords in an hour found themselves helpless. The peasants, hitherto 
so tame and servile, were now soldiers, roused to determination and 


proud of their newly discovered power. Awful was the retribution. The 
chateaux blazed--funeral fires of feudality--on every hill and in 

every valley. One can only be surprised that the hour of retribution 
should have been delayed for so many ages, and that when it came the 
infuriated, degraded, brutalized masses did not proceed to even greater 
atrocities. Though deeds of cruelty were perpetrated which cause the 
ear that hears to tingle, still, on the whole, mercy predominated. 


In many cases lords who had treated their serfs kindly were protected 
by their vassals, as children would protect a father. The Marquis of 
Montfermail was thus shielded from harm. In Dauphiné a castle was 
asSailed during the absence of the lord. His lady was at home alone 
with the children. The peasants left the castle and its inmates 
unharmed, destroying only those feudal charters which were the 
title-deeds of despotism. 


These titles, engrossed on fine parchment and embellished with gorgeous 
seals, were the pride of the noble family--the evidence of their 

antiquity. They were preserved with great reverence, deposited in 

costly caskets, which caskets, enveloped in velvet, were safely placed 

in oaken chests, and those chests, iron-ribbed and with ponderous 

locks, were guarded in a strong part of the feudal tower. The peasants 
ever gazed with awe upon the tower of the archives. They understood the 
significancy of those title-deeds--the badges of their degradation, 

the authority to which the lords appealed in support of their tyranny, 
insolence, and nameless outrages. 


"Our country-people," writes Michelet, "went straight to the tower. 
For many centuries that tower had seemed to sneer at the valley, 
Sterilizing, blighting, oppressing it with its deadly shadow. A 
guardian of the country in barbarous times, standing there as a 
sentinel, it became later an object of horror. In 1789 what was it but 
the odious witness of bondage, a perpetual outrage to repeat every 
morning to the man trudging to his labor the everlasting humiliation 
of his race? 'Work, work on, son of serfs! Earn for another's profit. 
Work, and without hope.’ Every morning and every evening, for a 
thousand years, perhaps more, that tower had been cursed. A day came 
when it was to fall. 


"O glorious day, how long have you been in coming! How long our fathers 
expected and dreamed of you in vain! The hope that their sons would 

at length behold you was alone able to support them, otherwise they 
would have no longer consented to live. They would have died in their 
agony. And what has enabled me, their companion, laboring beside them 
in the furrow of history and drinking their bitter cup, to revive the 
suffering Middle Ages, and yet not die of grief? Was it not you, O 

glorious day, first day of liberty? | have lived in order to relate 


your history!" 


Thus far the religious sentiment of France, as expressed by nearly all 
the pastors and the great proportion of their Christian flocks, was 
warmly in favor of the Revolution. The higher clergy alone, bishops, 
archbishops, and cardinals, who were uSually the younger sons of the 
nobles, and were thus interested in the perpetuation of abuses, united 
with the lords. As in the National Assembly so it was in the nation 

itself, that the working clergy were among the most conspicuous of 

the sons of freedom. Religious services were held in the churches in 
grateful commemoration of the fall of the Bastille.[202] The vast 
cathedral of Notre Dame was thronged to listen to a sermon from the 
Abbé Fauchet, who consecrated to the memory of those who fell on that 
occasion the homage of his extraordinary eloquence. He selected for his 
text the words of St. Paul, "For, brethren, ye have been called unto 
liberty."--Gal. v. 13. 


"The false interpreters of the divine oracle," said the abbé, "have 
wished, in the name of heaven, to keep the people in subjection to 

the will of their masters. They have consecrated despotism. They 
have rendered God an accomplice with tyrants. These false teachers 
exult because it is written, '_Render unto Casar the things that are 
Cesar's_.' But that which is not Caesar's, is it necessary to render to 
him that? And _liberty_ does not belong to Cesar. It belongs to human 
nature."[203] 


The abbé unquestionably read the divine oracles aright. The 
corner-stone of true democracy can only be found in the word of God. 
The revelation there presented of God as a common father, and all 
mankind as his children, made of one blood, brethren--it is that 
revelation upon which is founded the great fundamental principle of 
democracy, equality of rights. The very highest attainment of political 
wisdom is the realization of the divine word, _"Whatsoever ye would 
that others should do unto you, do ye even so unto them_." 


The whole audience were transported with the clear and eloquent 
enunciation of the politics of the gospel of Christ. As the orator 

left the sacred cathedral he was greeted with the loudest plaudits. A 

civic crown was placed upon his brow, and two companies of the National 
Guard escorted him home, with the waving of banners and the clangor of 
trumpets, and through the acclamations of the multitudes who thronged 
the streets.[204] 


While France was in this state of tumult and terror, threatened with 
invasion from abroad, and harassed by brigands at home, the nobles 
plotting treason, law powerless, and universal anarchy reigning, the 
National Assembly was anxiously deliberating to restore order to the 


country and to usher in the reign of justice and prosperity. The old 
edifice was destroyed. A new one was to be erected. But there were now 
three conspicuous parties developing themselves in the Assembly. 


The first was composed of the nobles and the higher clergy, who still, 
as a body, adhered to the court, and who eagerly fomented disorders 

throughout the kingdom, hoping thus to compel the nation, as the only 
escape from anarchy, to return to the old monarchy. 


The second was composed of the large proportion of the Assembly, 
sincere, intelligent, patriotic men, earnest for liberty, but for 

liberty restrained by law. They were almost to a man monarchists, 
wishing to ingraft _upon the monarchy of France_ institutions similar 
to those of republican America. The English Constitution was in the 
main their model. 


A third party was just beginning to develop itself, small in numbers, 

of turbulent, visionary, energetic men, eager for the overthrow of 

all the institutions and customs of the past, and for the sudden 
introduction of an entirely new era. Making no allowance for the 
ignorance of the masses, and for the entire inexperience of the French 
in self-government, they wished to cut loose from all the restraints of 
liberty and of law, and to plunge into the wildest freedom. 


The first and the third classes, the Aristocrats and the 

ultra-Democrats, joined hand in hand to overthrow the Moderates, as the 
middle party were called, each hoping thus to introduce the reign of 

its own principles. Thus they both were ready to exasperate the masses 
and to encourage violence. These were the two implacable foes against 
whom the Revolution, and subsequently the Empire under Napoleon, had 
ever to contend. Despotism and Jacobinism have ever been the two allied 
foes against rational liberty in France. 


The patriots of the middle, or moderate party, who had not as yet 
assumed any distinctive name, for the parties in the Assembly were 
but just beginning to marshal their forces for the fight, earnestly 
deplored all scenes of violence. Such scenes only thwarted their 
endeavors for the regeneration of France. 


The Assembly now engaged with great eagerness in drawing up a 
declaration of rights, to be presented to the people as the creed 

of liberty. It was thought that if such a creed could be adopted, 

based upon those self-evident truths which are in accordance with the 
universal sense of right, the people might then be led to rally around 
this creed with a distinct object in view. 


For two months, from the ist of August till the early part of October, 


the Assembly was engaged in discussing the Bill of Rights and the 
Constitution. But it was found that there had now suddenly sprung 
up three Assemblies instead of one, each potent in its sphere, and 
that between the three a spirit of rivalry and of antagonism was very 
rapidly being engendered. 


The first was the National Assembly at Versailles, originally 
consisting of twelve hundred deputies, but now dwindled down by 
emigration and other absence to about eight hundred. 


The second was the municipal government of Paris, consisting of three 
hundred representatives from the different sections or wards of the 
city, and which held its sessions at the Hotel de Ville. As Paris 
considered itself France, the municipality of Paris began to arrogate 
supreme power. 


The third was the colossal assembly of the Parisian populace, an 
enormous, tumultuous, excitable mass, every day gathered in the garden 
of the Palais Royal. This assembly, daily becoming more arrogant, 

often consisted of from ten to twelve thousand. It was continually in 
session. Here was the rendezvous for all of the lower orders, men and 
women. Impassioned orators, of great powers of popular eloquence, but 
ignorant and often utterly unprincipled, mounted tables and chairs, and 
passionately urged all their crude ideas. 


Reflecting men soon began to look upon this assembly with alarm. 

Its loud murmurs were echoed through the nation, boding only evil; 

but emancipated France could not commence its career by prohibiting 
liberty of speech. La Fayette anxiously looked in upon this portentous 
gathering, and listened to the falsehood, the exaggerations, and the 

folly with which its speakers deluded the populace, but he could 

not interfere. Indeed, it soon became perilous for any one in that 
assembly to plead the cause of law and order. He was at once accused as 
an aristocrat, and was in peril of the doom of Berthier and Foulon. 


And now suddenly there uprose another power which overshadowed all 
the rest--the power of a free press. Newspapers and pamphlets deluged 
the land. They were read universally; for the public mind was so 

roused that those who could not read themselves eagerly listened to 

the reading from others, at the corners of the streets, in shops and 
hovels.[205] 





Storming of the Bastille 


France was now doomed to blood and woe. It is easy to say that if the 
populace had been virtuous and enlightened all would have gone well; 
or if the nobles and the higher clergy would have united with the true 
patriots freedom might have been saved. But the populace were not 
virtuous and enlightened, and the nobles were so inexorably hostile 
to all popular rights that they were resolute to whelm France in ruin 
rather than relinquish their privileges. France, as France then was, 
could have been saved by no earthly wisdom. The Royalists openly 
declared that the only chance of restoring the old system of government 
was to have recourse to civil war, and they were eager to invoke so 
frightful a remedy. 


One of the most popular of the journals was "The Friend of the People," 
by Marat. This journal already declared that the National Assembly was 
full of aristocrats, and that it must be dissolved to make way for a 
better.[206] "We have wrested power," wrote Marat, "from the nobles but 
to place it in the hands of the moneyed class. What have we gained? The 
people are still poor and starving. We need another revolution.” "Yes," 
echoed the mob of Paris, "we need another revolution." 


The roar from the Palais Royal fell ominously upon the ears of the 
Assembly at Versailles, and of the municipality at the Hotel de Ville. 

And now all the starving trades and employments began to congregate by 
themselves for discussion and combined action. First came the servants, 
destitute of place, of shelter, of bread, whose masters had fled from 


insurgent Paris into the country or had emigrated. The court-yard of 
the Louvre was their rendezvous. The soldiers debated at the Oratoire, 
the hair-dressers in the Elysian Fields, and the tailors at the 
Colonnade.[207] These bodies soon became, as it were, committees of 
the great central congress of the populace ever gathered at the Palais 
Royal. 


The noblest men in the National Assembly were already beginning to 
despond. Firmly, however, they proceeded in the endeavor to reconstruct 
society upon the basis of justice and liberty. The measure to which 

their attention was now chiefly devoted was to adopt a Constitution, 
which was to be prefaced by a Bill of Rights. La Fayette was active in 
this movement, and was unquestionably assisted by Thomas Jefferson, 
then American minister at Paris. 


This celebrated declaration of rights, adopted on the 18th of August, 
1789, was a simple enunciation of those principles which are founded in 
nature and truth and which are engraven on all hearts. They were axioms 
upon which every intelligent legislator must proceed in forming a just 
code of laws. It declares that all mankind are born free and equal; 

that the objects to be gained by human governments are liberty, the 
security of property, and protection from oppression; that sovereignty 
resides in the nation and emanates from the people; that law is the 
expression of the will of the people; that the expenses of government 
should be assessed upon the governed in proportion to their property; 
that all the adult male inhabitants are entitled to vote; that freedom 
consists in the liberty to do any thing which does not injure another, 
and should have no limits but its interference with the rights of 
others.[208] 


These were noble sentiments nobly expressed; and, though execrated in 
monarchical Europe, were revered in republican America. These were 
the principles against which despotic Europe, coalesced by the genius 
of William Pitt, rose in arms.[209] The battle was long and bloody. 
Millions perished. The terrible drama was closed, for a season, by the 
triumph of despots at Waterloo.[210] 


The Assembly now turned its attention to the organization of the 
legislative body of the nation. The all-absorbing question was whether 
the National Congress or Parliament should meet in one chamber or in 
two; if in two, whether the upper house should be an aristocratic, 
hereditary body, like the House of Lords in the British Parliament, 

or an elective republican Senate, as in the American Congress. The 
debate was long and impassioned. The people would not consent to an 
_hereditary_ House of Lords, which would remain an almost impregnable 
fortress of aristocratic usurpation. They were, however, inclined to 
assent to an upper house to be composed exclusively of the clergy and 


the nobles, but to be elected by the people. To this arrangement the 
haughty lords peremptorily refused their assent. They were equally 
opposed to an _election_ to the upper house even by the nobles and 

the clergy, for the high lords and great dignitaries of the Church 

looked down upon the lower nobility and upon the working clergy with 
almost as much contempt as they regarded the people. Finding the nobles 
hostile to any reasonable measure, the masses of the people became 
more and more irritated. The vast gathering at the Palais Royal soon 
became unanimous in clamoring for but one chamber. The lords were their 
enemies, and in a house of lords they could see only a refuge for old 

and execrable feudality and an insurmountable barrier to reform.[211] 


When the vote was taken there were five hundred for a single chamber 
and but one hundred for two chambers.[212] It was unquestionably a 
calamity to France that two chambers could not have been organized. But 
the infatuation of the nobles now for the second time prevented this 

most salutary check upon hasty legislation. 


The next question to be decided was the _royal veto_. All were united 
that the laws should be presented to the king for his sanction or 
refusal. The only question was whether the veto should be absolute 
or limited. That of the King of England is absolute. That of the 
President of the United States is limited. All France was agitated 

by this question. Here the aristocracy made their last desperate 

stand and fought fiercely. Many of the popular party, alarmed in view 
of the rapid progress of events, advocated the absolute veto. Its 
inconsistency, however, with all enlightened principles of liberty was 
too apparent to be concealed. That the caprice of a single man, and 

he perhaps weak or dissolute, should permanently thwart the decrees 
of twenty-seven millions of people appeared so absurd that the whole 
nation rose against it. 


The fate of liberty seemed to depend upon this question, as the 

absolute veto would enable the court, through the king, to annul every 
popular measure. The crowds in Paris became turbulent and menacing. 
Threatening letters were sent to members of the National Assembly. The 
Parisian mob even declared its determination to march to Versailles, 
and drive from the Assembly those in favor of the veto. The following 
letter, addressed to the Bishop of Langres, then president of the 
Assembly, may be presented as a specimen of many with which the hall 
was flooded: 


"The patriotic assembly of the Palais Royal have the honor to make it 
known to you, sir, that if the aristocratic faction, formed by some 

of the nobility and the clergy, together with one hundred and twenty 
ignorant and corrupt deputies, continue to disturb the general harmony, 
and still insist upon the absolute veto, fifteen hundred men are ready 


to _enlighten_ their country seats and houses, and particularly your 
own."[213] 


"| shall never forget," writes Dumont, "my going to Paris one of those 
days with Mirabeau, and the crowd of people we found waiting for his 
carriage about Le Say the bookseller's shop. They flung themselves 
before him, entreating him, with tears in their eyes, not to suffer the 
absolute veto." 


"They were in a phrensy. ‘Monsieur le Comte,’ said they, 'you are the 
people's father. You must save us. You must defend us against those 
villains who are bringing back despotism. If the king gets this veto, 
what is the use of the National Assembly? We are all slaves! All is 
undone.'[214] There was as much ability in the tumultuous gathering at 
the Palais Royal as in the National Assembly, and more of impassioned, 
fiery eloquence. This disorderly body assumed the name of the Patriotic 
Assembly, and was hourly increasing in influence and in the boldness of 
its demands. Camille Desmoulins was one of its most popular speakers. 
He was polished, keen, witty, having the passions of his ever-varying, 
ever-excitable audience perfectly at his command. He could play with 
their emotions at his pleasure, and though not an _earnest_ man, for 
jokers seldom are, he was eager and reckless."[215] 


St. Huruge was, however, the great orator of the populace, the 
Mirabeau of the Palais Royal. A marquis by birth, he had suffered long 
imprisonment in the Bastille by _lettre de cachet_. Oppression had 
driven him mad, and _he_ was thoroughly earnest. Every day he uttered 
the most fierce and envenomed invectives against that aristocratic 
power by whose heel he had been crushed. He was a man of towering 
stature, impassioned gesticulation, and with a voice like the roar of a 
bull. 


On Monday, August 30th, there was a report at the Palais Royal that 
Mirabeau was in danger of arrest. St. Huruge immediately headed a band 
of fifteen hundred men, and set out for Versailles for his protection. 

It was a mob threatening violence, and La Fayette, at the head of a 
detachment of the National Guard, stopped them and drove them back. 
Murmurs now began to arise against La Fayette and the National Guard. 
Rumors were set in circulation that La Fayette was in league with the 
aristocrats. Excitement was again rapidly increasing, as the people 
feared that, after all, they were to be betrayed and again enslaved. 


The agitated assembly at the Palais Royal sent a deputation to 
Versailles to Mounier, one of the most influential and truly patriotic 

of the deputies, announcing to him that twenty thousand men were 
ready to march to Versailles to drive the aristocrats out of the 
Assembly. At the same time an address was received by the president 


from the citizens of Rennes, declaring that those who should vote 

for the absolute veto were traitors to their country. Under these 
circumstances, the king sent a message to the National Assembly, 
stating that he should be satisfied with a limited, or, as it was 

then called, a __suspensive_ veto. In taking the question the absolute 
veto was rejected, and the suspensive veto adopted by a vote of 673 
to 355. By this measure the veto of the king would suspend the action 
of any legislative enactment during two subsequent sessions of the 
Legislature. If, after this, the Legislature still persisted, the 

king's veto was overruled and the act went into effect. This was giving 
the king much greater power than the President of the United States 
possesses. A two-thirds vote of both houses can immediately carry any 
measure against the veto of the President. Freedom of opinion, of 
worship, and of the press were also decreed. 


These questions being thus settled, it was now voted that the measures 
thus far adopted were constitutional, not legislative; and that, 
consequently, they were to be presented to the king, not for his 
sanction, but for promulgation. It was also voted by acclaim that the 
crown should be hereditary and the person of the king inviolable, the 
ministers alone being responsible for the measures of government. 
To republican eyes these seem like mild measures of reform, though 
they have been most severely condemned by the majority of writers 
upon the French Revolution in monarchical Europe. If the nobles had 
yielded to these reasonable reforms, the horrors which ensued might 
have been avoided. If combined Europe had not risen in arms against 
the Revolution, the regeneration of France might, perhaps, have been 
peacefully achieved.[216] 


In every nation there are thousands of the ignorant, degraded, 

miserable, who have nothing to lose and something to hope from anarchy. 
The inmates of the dens of crime and infamy, who are only held in check 
by the strong restraints of law, rejoice in the opportunity to sack 

the dwellings of the industrious and the wealthy, and to pour the tide 

of ruin through the homes of the virtuous and the happy. This class 

of abandoned men and women was appallingly increasing. They flocked 

to the city from all parts of the kingdom, and Paris was crowded with 
spectres, emaciate and ragged, whose hideous and haggard features spoke 
only of vice and misery. Sieyes expressed to Mirabeau his alarm in view 
of the portentous aspect of affairs. 


"You have let the bull loose," Mirabeau replied, "and now you complain 
that he butts with his horns."[217] 


Much has been said respecting the _motives_ which influenced Mirabeau. 


Whatever his motives may have been, his conduct was consistent. All 


his words and actions were in favor of liberty sustained by strong 

law. He wished for the overthrow of aristocratic insolence and 

feudal oppression, from which he had so severely suffered. He wished 
to preserve the monarchical form of government, and to establish a 
constitution which should secure to all the citizens equality of 
rights.[218] 


Feudality was now destroyed, and a free constitution adopted. Still, 
business was stagnant, the poor destitute of employment and ina 

state of starvation. As an act of charity, seventeen thousand men 

were employed by the municipality of Paris digging on the heights of 
Montmartre at twenty sous a day. The suffering was so great that the 
office of the municipality was crowded with tradesmen and merchants 
imploring employment on these terms. "I used to see," writes the mayor, 
Bailly, "good tradespeople, mercers and goldsmiths, who prayed to 

be admitted among the beggars employed at Montmartre in digging the 
ground. Judge what | suffered." 


The city government sunk two thousand dollars a day in selling bread 
to the poor at less than cost; and yet there were emissaries of the 
court buying up this bread and destroying it to increase the public 
distress.[219] On the 19th day of August the city of Paris contained 

food sufficient but for a single day. Bailly and La Fayette were in an 
agony of solicitude. So great was the dismay in Paris, that all the 

rich were leaving. Sixty thousand passports were signed at the Hotel de 
Ville in three months.[220] 


Armed bands were exploring the country to purchase food wherever it 
could be found, and convey it to the city. Six hundred of the National 
Guard were stationed by day and by night to protect the corn-market 
from attack. It is surprising that when the populace were in such 
distress so few acts of violence should have been committed.[221] 


The kind heart of the king was affected by this misery. He sent nearly 
all his plate to be melted and coined at the mint for the relief of 

the poor. This noble example inspired others. General enthusiasm was 
aroused, and the hall of the National Assembly was crowded with the 
charitable bringing voluntary contributions for the relief of the 

poor. Rich men sent in their plate, patriotic ladies presented their 
caskets of jewelry, and the wives of tradesmen, artists, and mechanics 
brought the marriage gifts which they had received and the ornaments 
which embellished their dwellings. Farmers sent in bags of corn, 

and even poor women and children offered their mites. A school-boy 
came with a few pieces of gold which his parents had sent to him for 
spending-money. This overflowing of charity presented a touching 
display of the characteristic magnanimity and impulsiveness of the 
French people.[222] 


But private charity, however profuse, is quite inadequate to the wants 
of a nation. These sums were soon expended, and still the unemployed 
poor crawled fasting and emaciated about the streets. Necker's plans 
for loans were frustrated. No one would lend. To whom should he lend? 
The old régime was dying; the new not yet born. In this terrible 
emergency Necker proposed the desperate measure of imposing a tax of 
one quarter of every man's income, declaring that there was no other 
refuge from bankruptcy. The interest upon the public debt could no 
longer be paid, the wages of the soldiers were in arrears, and the 
treasury utterly empty. The proposal frightened the Assembly, but 
Mirabeau ascended the tribune, and in one of his most impassioned 
appeals carried the measure by acclamation.[223] The distracted state 
of the kingdom, however, prevented the act thus enthusiastically 
adopted from being carried into effect.[224] 


Thomas Jefferson was at this time, as we have before mentioned, the 
American minister in Paris, and was constantly consulted by the leaders 
of the Revolution. In his memoirs, speaking of these events, he writes, 


"The first question, whether there should be a king, met with no 
opposition, and it was readily agreed that the government of France 
should be monarchical and hereditary. 


"Shall the king have a negative on the laws? Shall that negative 

be absolute, or suspensive only? Shall there be two chambers of 
legislation, or one only? If two, shall one of them be hereditary, or 
for life, or for a fixed term; and named by the king or elected by the 
people? 


"These questions found strong differences of opinion, and produced 
repulsive combinations among the patriots. The aristocracy was cemented 
by a common principle of preserving the ancient régime, or whatever 
should be nearest to it. Making this their polar star, they moved in 
phalanx, gave preponderance on every question to the minorities of 

the patriots, and always to those who advocated the least change. The 
features of the new constitution were thus assuming a fearful aspect, 

and great alarm was produced among the honest patriots by these 
dissensions in their ranks. 


"In this uneasy state of things | received one day a note from the 

Marquis de la Fayette, informing me that he should bring a party of six 

or eight friends to ask a dinner of me the next day. | assured him of 

their welcome. When they arrived, they were La Fayette himself, Dupont, 
Barnave, Alexander Lameth, Blacon, Mounier, Maubourg, and Dagout. These 
were leading patriots of honest but differing opinions, sensible of 

the necessity of effecting a coalition by mutual sacrifices; knowing 


each other, and not afraid therefore to unbosom themselves mutually. 
This last was a material principle in the selection. With this view the 
marquis had invited the conference, and had fixed the time and place, 
inadvertently as to the embarrassment under which he might place me. 


"The cloth being removed and wine set on the table, after the American 
manner, the marquis introduced the objects of the conference by 
summarily reminding them of the state of things in the Assembly, the 
course which the principles of the Constitution were taking, and the 
inevitable result, unless checked by more concord among the patriots 
themselves. He observed that though he also had his opinion, he was 
ready to sacrifice it to that of his brethren of the same cause; but 

that a common opinion must now be formed, or the aristocracy would 
carry every thing, and that, whatever they should now agree on, he, at 
the head of the national force, would maintain. 


"The discussions began at the hour of four, and were continued till ten 
o'clock in the evening, during which time | was a silent witness to a 
coolness and candor of argument unusual in the conflicts of political 
Opinion; to a logical reasoning and chaste eloquence disfigured by no 
gaudy tinsel of rhetoric or declamation, and truly worthy of being 
placed in parallel with the finest dialogues of antiquity, as handed 

to us by Plato, by Xenophon, and Cicero. The result was that the king 
should have a suspensive veto on the laws, that the Legislature should 
be composed of a single body only, and that to be chosen by the people. 
This concordat decided the fate of the Constitution. The patriots 

all rallied to the principles thus settled, carried every question 
agreeably to them, and reduced the aristocracy to insignificance and 
impotence."[225] 





Delacroix's La Liberte’ 
FOOTNOTES: 


[Footnote 201: "Our Revolution," said Napoleon at St. Helena, "was 

a natural convulsion, as irresistible in its effects as an eruption 

of Vesuvius. When the mysterious fusion which takes place in the 
entrails of the earth is at such a crisis that an explosion follows, 

the eruption bursts forth. The unperceived workings of the discontent 
of the people follow exactly the same course. In France the sufferings 
of the people, the moral combinations which produce a revolution, had 
arrived at maturity, and an explosion accordingly took place."] 


[Footnote 202: Madame de Genlis, who witnessed the demolition of the 
Bastille, in her gossiping yet very interesting memoirs, writes, "I 
experienced the most exquisite joy in witnessing the demolition of that 
terrible monument, in which had been immured and where had perished, 
without any judicial forms, so many innocent victims. The desire to 

have my pupils see it led me to take them from St. Leu to pass a few 
hours in Paris, that they might see from the garden of Beaumarchais 

all the people of Paris engaged in destroying the Bastille. It is 
impossible to give one an idea of that spectacle. It must have been 

seen to conceive of it as it was. That redoubtable fortress was covered 
with men, women, and children, toiling with inexpressible ardor upon 
the loftiest towers and battlements. The astonishing number of workmen, 
their activity, their enthusiasm, the joy with which they saw this 

frightful monument of despotism crumbling down, the avenging hands 
which seemed to be those of Providence, and which annihilated with so 
much rapidity the work of many ages, all that spectacle spoke equally 

to the imagination and the heart."--_Mémoires sur le Dix-huitieme 
Siecle et la Revolution Frangaise de Madame la Comtesse de Genlis_, 


tome iii., p. 261.] 
[Footnote 203: Histoire des Montagnards, par Alphonse Esquiros, p. 18.] 


[Footnote 204: "Tyranny," said Fauchet, in reference to the skeletons 
found in the Bastille, "had sealed them within the walls of those 
dungeons, which she believed to be eternally impenetrable to the light. 
The day of revelation is come. The bones have arisen at the voice 

of French liberty. They depose against centuries of oppression and 
death, prophesying the regeneration of human nature and the life of 
nations."--_Dussaulx, OEuvre des Sept Jours._] 


[Footnote 205: At St. Helena, the subject of conversation one day 
turned upon the freedom of the press. The subject was discussed 
with much animation by the companions of the emperor, he listening 
attentively to their remarks. "Nothing can resist," said one, 

"the influence of a free press. It is capable of overthrowing 

every government, of agitating every society, of destroying every 
reputation.” "It is only its _prohibition_," said another, "which is 
dangerous. If it be restricted it becomes a mine which must explode; 
but if left to itself it is merely an unbent bow, that can inflict no 
wound." 


"The _liberty of the press_," said Napoleon, "is not a question open 

for consideration. Its prohibition under a representative government is 
a gross anachronism, a downright absurdity. | therefore, on my return 
from Elba, abandoned the press to all its excesses, and | am confident 
that the press in no respect contributed to my downfall." 


In Napoleon's last letter to his son he writes, "My son will be obliged 
to allow the liberty of the press. This is a necessity in the present 
day. The liberty of the press ought to become, in the hands of the 
government, a powerful auxiliary in diffusing through all the most 
distant corners of the empire sound doctrines and good principles. To 
leave it to itself would be to fall asleep upon the brink of danger. On 
the conclusion of a general peace | would have instituted a Directory 
of the Press, composed of the ablest men of the country, and | would 
have diffused, even to the most distant hamlet, my ideas and my 
intentions."--_Las Casas._] 


[Footnote 206: Mirabeau, Camille Desmoulins, Brissot, Condorcet, 
Mercier, Carra, Gorsas, Marat, and Barrere, all published journals, 

and some of them had a very extensive circulation. _L'Ami du Peuple_, 
by Marat, was a very energetic sheet. Mirabeau printed ten thousand 
copies of his _Courrier de Province_. But by far the most popular and 
influential paper was the _Revolutions de Paris_, whose unknown editor 
was Loustalot, a sincere, earnest, laborious young man, who died in 


1792, at the age of twenty-nine. Two hundred thousand copies of his 
paper were frequently sold.--_Michelet_, vol. i., p. 240.] 


[Footnote 207: Miguet, p. 64.] 


[Footnote 208: M. Rabaud de St. Etienne, a Christian patriot and one 

of the most active members of the National Assembly, writes: "It is 
possible that all the kings of Europe may form a coalition against a 
humble page of writing; but, after a number of cannon-shots, and when 
those potentates have destroyed three or four hundred thousand men 
and laid waste twenty countries, it will not be the less true that 

_men are born free and equal as to their rights, and that the nation 

is the sovereign_. And it is possible that their obstinacy may have 
occasioned the discovery of other truths which, but for the wrath of 
those great princes, mankind would never have thought of."--_Political 
Reflections_, p. 176.] 


[Footnote 209: "All the wars of the European Continent against the 
Revolution and against the Empire were begun by England and supported 
by English gold. At last the object was attained; not only was the 

ancient family restored to the throne, but France was reduced to its 
original limits, its naval force destroyed, and its commerce almost 
annihilated."--_Encyclopaedia Americana, Art. Great Britain._] 


[Footnote 210: "William Pitt," said the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena, 
“was the master of European policy. He held in his hands the moral fate 
of nations. He kindled the fire of discord throughout the universe; and 
his name, like that of Erostratus, will be inscribed in history amid 
flames, lamentations, and tears. The first sparks of our Revolution, 
then the resistance that was opposed to the national will, and finally 
the horrid crimes that ensued, all were his work. Twenty-five years 

of universal conflagration; the numerous coalitions that added fuel 

to the flame; the revolution and devastation of Europe; the bloodshed 
of nations; the frightful debt of England, by which all these horrors 
were maintained; the pestilential system of loans, by which the people 
of Europe are oppressed; the general discontent that now prevails--all 
must be attributed to Pitt. 


"Posterity will brand him as a scourge, and the man so lauded in 

his own time will hereafter be regarded as the genius of evil. Not 

that | consider him to have been willfully atrocious, or doubt his 

having entertained the conviction that he was acting right. But 

St. Bartholomew had also its conscientious advocates. The Pope and 
cardinals celebrated it by a_Te Deum_, and we have no reason to doubt 
their having done so in sincerity. Such is the weakness of human reason 
and judgment! Whether it be the effect of admiration and gratitude or 
the result of mere instinct and sympathy, Pitt is, and will continue to 


be, the idol of the European aristocracy. There was, indeed, a touch of 
the Sylla in his character. His system has kept the popular cause in 
check and brought about the triumph of the nobles. 


"As for Fox, one must not look for his model among the ancients. He 
is himself a model, and his principles will sooner or later rule the 
world. Certainly the death of Fox was one of the fatalities of my 
career. Had his life been prolonged affairs would have taken a totally 
different turn. The cause of the people would have triumphed, and we 
should have established a new order of things in Europe."] 


[Footnote 211: The higher nobility of Great Britain consists of 26 

dukes, 35 marquises, 217 earls, 65 viscounts, 191 barons. Each of 

these takes the title of _lord_ and is entitled by birth to a seat in 

the House of Lords, if we except the peers of Scotland and Ireland, 

who have a seat with the lords only by deputation, the Scotch peers 
choosing 16 and the Irish 28. There are, besides, six archbishops and 

42 bishops, who, by virtue of their office, are styled _lords_ and 

have a seat in the House of Lords. The lower nobility, consisting of 
baronets and knights, have no privileges but the honor of their title. 

They are somewhere between one and two thousand in number. The higher 
nobility, including the dignitaries of the Church, six archbishops 

and 42 bishops, in 1813 amounted to 554 families. The total revenue 

of the _temporal nobility_, according to Colquhoun, was $25,000,000, 
which makes an average of about $48,000 a year for each noble family. 
According to the same authority, the total revenue of the _spiritual 
lords_ was $1,200,000, which would average $25,000 a year for each. The 
English say that those nobles are exceedingly valuable. They ought to 

be. They cost enough. See Enc. Am., Art. Great Britain.] 


[Footnote 212: Michelet. M. Rabaud de St. Etienne says 911 for one, 89 
for two. Alison, without giving his authority, states 499 for one, 87 
for two.] 


[Footnote 213: The French Revolutions from 1789 to 1848, by T.W. 
Redhead, vol. i., p. 59.] 


[Footnote 214: Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, p. 156.] 


[Footnote 215: "What will always astonish those who are acquainted 
with the history of other revolutions is, that in this miserable 

and famished state of Paris, denuded of all authority, there were, 
on the whole, but very few serious acts of violence. One word, one 
reasonable observation, occasionally a jest, was sufficient to check 
them. On the first days only subsequent to the 14th of July there 
were instances of violence committed. The people, full of the idea 
that they were betrayed, sought for their enemies hap-hazard, and 


were near making some cruel mistakes. M. de la Fayette interposed 
several times at the critical moment, and was attended to. On these 
occasions M. de la Fayette was truly admirable. He found in his heart, 
in his love for order and justice, words and happy sayings above his 
nature."--_Michelet_, vol. i., p. 227.] 


[Footnote 216: "| hear it sometimes said that the French should 

have contented themselves with laying down principles for their own 
particular state, without spreading abroad those principles among 
other nations. But is it really their fault if their principles 

are so general as to be adapted to all men, of all times, and of 

all countries? Nay, is it not a proof of the excellence of their 
principles, which depend neither upon ages, nor on prejudices, nor on 
climates? Have they invented them maliciously, and in order to impose 
on kings and on the great? And is there any man so silly as to scruple 
to rebuild his shattered dwelling, because others might be tempted 

to re-edify theirs? If the French language is understood through all 
Europe, are the French to blame? Ought they, through fear of being 
listened to and imitated, to observe a strict silence, or speak a 
language different from their own?"--_History of the Revolutions of 
France, by M. Rabaud de St. Etienne_, p. 180.] 


[Footnote 217: Dumont, vol. i., p. 66.] 


[Footnote 218: "The particulars of Mirabeau's conduct are not yet 
thoroughly known, but they are soon likely to be. | have had in my 
hands several important documents, and especially a paper written in 
the form of a profession of faith, which constituted his secret treaty 
with the court. | am not allowed to give the public any of these 
documents, or to mention the names of the holders. | can only affirm 
what the future will sufficiently demonstrate, when all these papers 
shall have been published. 


"What | am able to assert with sincerity is, that Mirabeau never had 
any hand in the supposed plots of the Duke of Orleans. Mirabeau left 
Provence with a single object, that of combating arbitrary power, by 
which he had suffered, and which his reason as well as his sentiments 
taught him to consider as detestable. In his manners there was great 
familiarity, which originated in a feeling of his strength. Hence it 

was that he was frequently supposed to be the friend and accomplice 
of many persons with whom he had no common interest. | have said, 
and | repeat it, he had no party. Mirabeau remained poor till his 
connection with the court. He then watched all parties, strove to make 
them explain themselves, and was too sensible of his own importance to 
pledge himself lightly."--_Hist, of the Fr. Rev., by M.A. Thiers_, vol. 

i, p. 94.] 


[Footnote 219: Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise, par Villiaumé, p. 
54.] 


[Footnote 220: Revolutions de Paris, t. 11, No. 9, p. 8.] 


[Footnote 221: "Occasionally loads of flour were seized and detained on 
their passage by the neighboring localities whose wants were pressing. 
Versailles and Paris shared together. But Versailles kept, so it was 
said, the finest part, and made a superior bread. This was a great 
cause of jealousy. One day, when the people of Versailles had been 

so imprudent as to turn aside for themselves a supply intended for 
the Parisians, Bailly, the honest and respectful Bailly, wrote to M. 
Necker that, if the flour were not restored, thirty thousand men would 
go and fetch it on the morrow. Fear made him bold. It often happened 
at midnight that he had but half the flour necessary for the morning 
market."--_Michelet_, p. 231.] 


[Footnote 222: Even the courtesans came forward with their 
contributions. The following letter was received by the National 
Assembly, accompanied by a purse of gold: 


"Gentlemen! | have a heart to love. | have amassed some property 
in loving. | place it in your hands, a homage to the country. May 

my example be imitated by my companions of all ranks."--_Hist. des 
Montagnards, par Alphonse Esquiros_, p. 21.] 

[Footnote 223: M. Rabaud de St. Etienne, vol. i., 89.] 


[Footnote 224: Alison.] 
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AIN'T it remarkable the way the war has changed the way we look at a 
whole lot of things? Take wrist-watches for one. Before the military 

idea was going so strong on its present booking but a little while, 
wrist-watches had grabbed off a masculine standing for themselves, and 
six months before no real man would of been willingly found dead in one! 


Then take newspapers! Oncet we used to look at them for news, and now we 
just look at them. It's kind of a nervous habit, | guess. And take 

simple little things like coal and sugar. Why once we paid no attention 

to them and now we look at them real respectful--when we see them. 
Which leads me on to say that the war has brought us to look at a great 
many things we never even seen before, not if they was right under our 
noses. That's how | come to see that letter from the W.S.S. 
Committee--and would to Heaven | had not, as the poet says. For 
although--believe you me--most of the mail order goods a person buys is 
pretty apt to be as rep. because why would a customer write again which 
had been stung once, and thrift stamps is no exception, it certainly 

will be a long time before | fall so easy for anything the postman slips 

me. Next time I'll recognize that his whistle is a note of warning to 

more than them which has unpaid bills, which | have not and so never 
listened for him. 


Well, anyways, the time this little trouble maker reached my side, | had 


slipped into a simple little lounging suit of pink georgette pajamas, 

and was lying on the day-bed in a regular wallow of misery on account of 
wondering if Jim was dead on the gory fields of France, or was it only 
the censor--do you get me? | was laying there rubbing a little cold 

cream onto my nose and thinking how would it feel to be always able to 
do so without losing my husband's love, which, of course, would mean he 
had died at the front, when in comes Ma with a couple of letters. | give 
one shriek and sprung to my feet, like a regular small-time drama, and 
grabbed them off her, cold cream and all. And then slunk back upon the 
day-bed and despair when | seen they weren't from Jim. Ma stood there 
with her hands on her hips until she seen | wasn't going to break any 

bad news to her, when she left me in peace to read them. That is she 
meant to, but believe you me, it was far from it as Ma went into our 
all-paid-for gold furnished parlour and commenced playing on the pianola 
which Jim had give me for a souvenir before he sailed, and Ma, being 
sort of heavy and strong, after twenty-five years with a circus, she has 

a fierce touch. 


Well, anyways, after she had got "Soft and Low" going strong with the 
loud pedal and no expression, | opened the first envelope. It was my 
copy of my new contract with Goldringer all signed and everything and 
calling for only twenty minutes of my first class A-1 parlour dancing 

act in his new musical show at the Springtime Garden entitled "Go To It" 
and which let all persons know that the party of the first part 

hereinafter called the manager was willing and able to pay Miss Marie La 
Tour, party of the second ditto, one thousand dollars a week. Which 
certainly was _some_ party to look foreward to and scarcely any work to 
speak of, a refined act like mine not calling for over three handsprings 
and some new steps, which is second nature to me and | generally make up 
a few every night for my own amusement same as some of those fellows 
which play the piano by hand--do you get me? 


Well, anyways, when | had looked the contract over good and seen it 
really was, as | had before realized in the office, more than 
satisfactory, | salted it away in my toy safe which was nicely built 

into the mantel-piece for the greater convenience of burglars, and then 
| remembered the other envelope. All unsuspecting as a table d'hote 
guest, | opened the envelope, and then almost dropped dead. 


It was from President Wilson! 


Believe you me, | leaned up against the art-gray wall paper and prepared 
to faint after | had read the news. But instead of commencing, "I regret 

to inform you of the death in battle," or something like that, it 

started: 


"THE WHITE HOUSE, 
"Washington, D. C. 


"| earnestly appeal to every man, woman and child to pledge 
themselves to save constantly and to buy as regularly as possible 
the securities of the Government; and to do this as far as possible 
through membership in War Savings Societies. 


“The man who buys War Savings Stamps transfers his purchasing power 


to the United States Government. 


"May there be none unenlisted in the great volunteer army of 
production and saving here at home. 


"WOODROW WILSON." 


Woodrow Wilson! Signed--and addressed to _me!_ Of course it didn't 
exactly begin "Dear Miss La Tour” or anything like that, and he had 
signed it with a rubber stamp or something which | did not hold against 
him in the least, me realizing at once what a busy man he must be. But 
coming as it done instead of a death-notice which | had by this time 

fully expected after no letter for over a month, it got to me very 

strong. It made me feel all of a sudden that | was a pretty punk patriot 
lounging around in pink georgette pajamas which--believe you me--is no 
costume for war-work and felt like going right off and borrowing one of 
the gingham house-dresses which | have never been able to break Ma of, 
only, of course, it would of been too big and anyways what would | of 
done after | had it pinned around me? Which could be said of a whole lot 
of folks which were rushing into uniforms of their own inventing. 


Well, anyways, after the first shock was over, | seen there was an 
enclosure with the President's letter. This was from some committee 
which had a big W.S.S. lable printed at the top and a piece out of the 
social register printed underneath, and was dated N. Y. It begun more 
personal. 


"Dear Miss La Tour," it said. "As a woman so prominent in the theatrical 
world, we feel sure that you would be glad to take an active interest in 
the great Thrift movement which is now before the country. Will you not 
form a theatrical women's committee that will pledge the sale of 
twenty-five thousand dollars' worth of stamps on the first of the month? 
The first of every month will be observed as Thrift Stamp Day, and we 
will be glad to furnish you with all literature, stamps, etc., if you 

will notify headquarters of your willingness to do this work." 


The letter was signed by some guy which it was impossible to read his 


name because he hadn't used no rubber stamp but did it by hand and had 
other things on his mind. But did | care? | did not! Believe you me, | 

had already decided to do like he asked, and why would | need to know 
his name when | wasn't going to write to him anyways, but to Mr. Wilson? 
Dancing as long as | have which is about fifteen years or since | could 
walk, pretty near, and not only professionally but drawing my own 
contracts from the time most sweet young things is thinking over their 
graduation dresses, | have learned one thing, if no other. Always do 
business with the boss. Refuse to talk to all office boys, get friendly 

with the lady stenographer, if there is one, but do all business with 

the one at the head--and no other! This motto has saved me no end of 
time which has been spent in healthy exercise under my own roof and Ma's 
eagle eye, which otherwise might have wore out the seats of 
outside-office chairs. 


And so | concluded that I'd sit right down that minute and let Mr. 

Wilson know | was on the job. | knew | had some writing paper someplace 
and after | had took a lot of powder and chamois and old asperin 

tablets out of the desk | dug it up:--a box of handsome velour-finish 
tinted slightly pink, with envelopes to match. And | got hold of a pen 

and some ink which Musette, my maid, had overlooked, she being a great 
writer to her young man which is French and Gawd knows how fluent she 
writes him in it, only of course being born over there certainly makes a 
difference. 


Well, anyways, | cleaned off the desk and rubbed the cream off my nose 
and hands and set down to write that letter. And--believe you me--it was 
some job. | guess | must of commenced a dozen times and tore them up 
with formal openings--do you get me? And then | realized that the box of 
pink tinted was getting sort of low and | had better waste not want not, 
and so determined to just be natural in what | wrote but not take up his 
time with too long a letter. So at last | threw in the clutch, gave 

myself a little gas, and we was off, to this effect. 


"My dear Mr. Wilson:-- 


"Many thanks for yours of the 25th inst. Will at once get busy at 
helping to make the first of the month savings day instead of 
unpaid-bill day. 


"Cordially, 
"MARIE LA TOUR." 


This seemed refined and to the point, and although | was awful tempted 
to put a P.S. asking did they know anything about Jim, | left off on 
account of me not believing in asking personal favors of the Government 


just now, as the war office was probably medium busy and the Censor 
might answer first, at that. So | just sealed it up as it was, and about 
then Ma left off playing on my souvenir and came in with a pink satin 
boudoir cap down tight over her head. Ma just can't seem to get over the 
idea that boudoir caps at five dollars and up per each is a sort of de 

lux housework garment. 


"I'm just going in the kitchen and beat up a few cakes for lunch," said 
Ma, and withdrew, leaving me to lick on three cents and shoot the letter 
fatefully and finally down the drop near the gilt-bird-cage elevator of 
our home-like little flat. | felt awfully relieved and chesty somehow 
when it was done and with her good news ringing in my ears. For Ma is 
certainly some cook, and she has it all over our chef, who--believe you 
me--knows she would never be missed if she went although Ma simply can't 
learn to stay out of the kitchen. And while she was busy with the butter 
and eggs and sugar and wheat flour, | was deciding to call a committee, 
because | knew that was the way you generally start raising twenty-five 
thousand dollars worth of anything, except a personal note. 


Committee meetings is comparative strangers to me except the White 
Kittens Annual Ball, and a few benefit performances which last is 
usually for the benefit of those which are to be in it, they leaving 

aside all consideration of the benefit of the audience much less of the 
charity it is supposed to be for, and the main idea being how long each 
actor can hold the spotlight. You may have noticed how these benefit 
performances runs on for hours. 


Well, anyways, | having been to several such as of course the best known 
parlour dancing act in America and the world, like mine undoubtedly is, 
is never overlooked. And | knew we had to get a place with a big table 
and chairs set around it and then the committee was started. So the 
White Kittens always having met in the Grand Ball Room of the Palatial 
Hotel, | called up the place and hired the room for the next morning at 
twelve-thirty, me being determined that my Theatrical Ladies Committee 
should get there directly after breakfast. The cost of the room was one 
hundred dollars, and | didn't know was the Government to pay it or us, 
but | was, of course, willing to do it myself if necessary. Anyways it 

was a committee-room, | knew that by reason of my having sat in it as 
such at least twice each year since the place was built--way back in 

‘13. Then all | had to do was get my committee. 


| had just about dived for the telephone book to see who would | call 
up, when Ma come in, taking off the pink satin cap and wiping her face. 


"| made a omlette," said Ma. "Come catch it before it falls!" 


And so | called it the noon-whistle though some might of called it a 


day, and we went in and while we ate only a simple little lunch of the 
omlette (which we got at first base) and liver and bacon and cold roast 
beef and a few stewed prunes with the fresh cake, | told Ma about what 
had happened, and how | had already got after the job. 


"Well, Mary Gilligan, you done the right thing!" said Ma. "And what kind 
of costume are you going to wear?" 


"The notices don't say anything about a uniform," | explained to her. 
"And I'm pretty sure you don't need any. This is the sort of thing our 
leading society swells are taking up so heavy," | says, "and to do it is 
not only patriotic but feminine to the core," | says. 


"Will you have to stand on the street-corners and worry the life out of 
folks?" Ma wanted to know. 


"Not much!" | says. "That stuff is for the hoi-poli and idle rich and 

kids and unemployed. That's where some of the new democracy comes in. Us 
with brains is to do the office work. Them with good hearts only can do 
theirselves and the country more service in the stores and street-cars 
selling something that don't belong to them," | says, "and--believe you 

me--I bet any American gets a funny sensation doing that little thing." 


Ma looked real impressed for a minute, showing she hadn't any idea what 
| was talking about. Then she come back to her main idea with which she 
had started which you can bet she always does until she gets through 
with it her own self. 


"Well, | think you ought to have something for a uniform,” she says. 
"Say a cap and maybe a trench coat!" 


"| wouldn't wear no trench coat around the Forty-Second Street and 
Broadway trenches," | says. "| wouldn't actually have the nerve to 
insult the army like that!" 


And Ma seen what | meant and said no more which it certainly is 
remarkable how good we get on for Mother and daughter. 


So she only urged me to have another cream-cake, which | took and then | 
made for the phone and started calling up some ladies to form the 
committee out of. After thinking the matter over very careful | finally 
decided on six of the most prominent in my line which was, of course, 

the Dahlia sisters which had been often on the same bill with me and, of 
course, they ain't really related--no such team work as theirs was ever 
pulled by members of the same family, unless maybe when knocking some 
absent member--do you get me? Well, anyways, beside them | got Madame 
Clementina Broun, the well known Lady Baritone, she being a rather 


substantial party which would give weight to us in cabaret circles. Of 
course Pattie The Dancer had to be asked, she being so prominent 
especially as to her tights and strong pull with Goldringer but | only 

done it out of diplomacy, which any one knows committees has to have a 
lot of. And she is less diplomatic than me as well, for instead of just 
accepting for her own self she accepts also for some friends which | had 
not invited, and she did not name. Pattie is alias Mrs. Fred 

Hutchins--him who gets up those reviews--you know--which is the only 
reason She is starred in them for Gawd only knows a child which had been 
started anywheres near right could of done her steps at the age of 

seven, they being mere hard-sole clog with no arm movements but having a 
great many imitators among college boys and such, that scare-crow stuff 
being as showy as it is easy. 


Well, anyways, when | had got this far | had one vacancy on my hands and 
as our Allies was not sufficiently represented so far, decided on Mlle. 
DuChamps which of course she was really born in Paris, Indiana, but as a 
toe-dancer is unequalled in any language and has a lovely broken 

accent. So there we had France. Madame Clementia was married to a 
Italian and he being dead or something | never asked what | felt she was 
a safe Ally because she couldn't of revolted, not if a schrapnel was to 
have went off under her. Pattie was of course Irish and the Dahlias' 
Jewish, and Gawd knows what the other girl was and | didn't care. 


WHEN they had all promised to get theirselves waked up on time and be 
over to the Palatial, | kind of weakened on Ma's suggestion about 
clothes. Of course | wasn't going to fall for that uniform stuff, but 

when me and Musette looked over my clothes | simply didn't have a thing 
to wear. Every one of my dresses was too morning or evening or something 
and above all things | do believe in dressing a part, and certainly | 

had nothing which looked like a chairmaness. So after getting into a 
simple little sports costume of violet satin and my summer furs, and 
taking a peep into the mail box to see had anything got by the censor 

yet which of course it hadn't, | started out to buy me something which 
would be quiet but tasty and snappy because nothing inspires respect in 
a ladies committee like a dress none of them has seen before. 


Have you ever noticed how you can pass up something which has been right 
under your nose day after day and then all of a sudden you hitch on to 
something which belongs to it and then all you see is that thing--do you 

get me? Say yellow kid boots. You never even noticed a pair, but one day 

you buy them and next time you're out every second woman has them on. Or 
you go into mourning for somebody and all of a sudden you commence 


noticing how many other people is the same only of course there ain't 
over the average--it's only that you notice it because you are in it. 

Well, believe you me--that first afternoon | went out after receiving 

the President's letter, | was that way with this W.S.S. stuff. Of course 

| had bought my thousand dollars worth the first week they was out, as 
had also Ma and she and | together the same for Musette. But we had done 
it on the Liberty Loans the same, also Red Cross and thought we was 
through and all the signs and posters and what not had come to be 
invisible to me like a chewing-gum or a soap ad--do you get me? 


But now | was in it and not only did | see every sign and see them good, 
but felt like | had one on my back and everybody must know about the 
letter and everything. | walked kind of springy, too, in spite of the 

furs, and then when | turned into the Avenue, me being on foot, a five 

mile walk per day having to be got away with by me or Ma would know the 
reason why, the trouble commenced. Believe you me, | must of refused to 
buy thrift stamps one hundred times in twenty blocks, and every time | 
said | had all | could, the look | got handed me would have withered a 
publicity man. There must be a hot lot of fancy liars among us, with no 
imagination, for why would W.S.S. still be on sale if everybody had 

bought that much? And when | wasn't refusing to buy stamps | was forking 
out quarters for everything from blind Belgian hares to Welch Rabbits 

for German prisoners. And it's a good thing | had a charge account to 
Maison Rosabelle's or | would never of got my dress. And the more | was 
pestered to buy them stamps the madder | got. | commenced to feel it was 
a regular hold up, and that the police ought to interfere. A person 

which is pestered to death will even sour on the Red Cross. | don't mean 
that they ain't humane, neither--only that they are human, and the most 
dangerous thing to do to a human is to bore it--any one in the 

theatrical professions learns that young and thoroughly. And when | 
realized that | was getting bored with this constant hold-up | got a 

fearful jolt and a cold chill. 


Here | was undertaking to chair a committee to sell the things and Gawd 
knows my heart ought to of been in it with Jim over there and all, and 

it was, only getting bored with the war is kind of natural, it being so 

far off and nothing likely to do us personal bodily injury on the Avenue 
unless maybe the restaurants or a auto and that our own fault. And so 
soon as | realized what | was up against with the great Boredom Peril, | 
realized also what | had personally in writing promised Mr. Wilson, and 
took a brace. It was just like the early days on the Small-Time when the 
booking depends on the hand and the hand was the one which fed us--and 
not any too much at that with the carrying expenses--and the hand was 
getting weaker. Me and Ma sat up all one night doping out my double 
handspring with the heel-click. And it was a desperate effort and we 
thought it was a flivver but not at all. When | landed on my feet after 

the first try-out, | knew | was there to stay, and any intelligent 


public will realize that | remembered it now. And by this time | had 
reached the store | was headed for. 


| will confess that from the moment | had decided to buy a new dress | 
had my mind all set on what it was to be--something sheer and 
light--printed chiffon, and a hat to go with it. But by the time | had 
reached Maison Rosabelle my hunch on my new job was beginning to go 
strong and one of the things that worried me was that dress. Also my 
lunch. Sometimes it happens that too much of a good thing is the only 
thing which will turn you against it--do you get me? And Ma's cream 
cakes had this effect. Maybe had | eat less of them | would not have had 
no indigestion and so not counted their cost as Lincoln, or somebody, 
says. And if | hadn't had the indigestion maybe | wouldn't of worried 
over the dress. Well, anyways, the first person | see inside the store 
was Maison herself, very elegant and slim, only with a little too much 
henna in her hair as usual. 


"Well, Masie," | said when we had got into the privacy of the art-gray 
dressing room and lit a cigarette, while the girl went for some models. 
"Well, Masie, | want to know is business good?" Masie is her real name 
she having Frenchified it for business reasons, the same as myself. 


"Oh, dearie!" says she. "Business is elegant! With so many officers in 
town, | can scarcely keep enough things in stock. The beaded georgettes 
go so fast, on account of being perishable. Ruby Roselle had three last 
week of me. One party and they're gone!" 


While Masie and me has been friends ever since | can remember, her 
mother having been Lady Lion Tamer in the same circus with Ma and Pa's 
trapeze act, as she uttered them words, | commenced feeling a little 
coolness toward her. For once | get a idea in my head it's a religion to 
me, and the W.S.S. was getting to me. 


"Dont you think maybe that's profiteering, Masie?" | ast. 


Maison run a well manicured hand over her marcelle and smiled 
superior--she has always prided herself on being sort of high-brow and 
reads _Sappy Stories_ regular. 


"Why, dearie, how you talk!" she says. "Dont you know that a little 
gaiety keeps up the morale of the country?" 


"I'm not so sure about some gaiety keeping up the moral of anything!" | 
says with meaning, not wishing to directly knock anybody but still 
wishing Masie to get me. "And personally myself, | think any time's a 
bad time to waste money on clothes which won't last!" 


"My goodness, Sweetie!" Masie shrieked. "What's gonner become of us if 
ladies was to quit buying? Tell me that? How we gonner hire our help, 
and all, and how can they live if we dont hire ‘em? Have a heart!" she 
says. "And what are you talking about--you coming in after a new dress 
yourself, and only last week had two chiffons which Gawd knows ain't 
chain-armour for wear!" 


"| know!" | admitted, "but I'm going to can my order. Just tell the girl 
to bring gingham or something which will wash--if you got such a thing!" 


"Well, Mary Gilligan, | guess you're going nutty!" says Masie, but she 
gives the order, and | choose one at $15--which could be dry-cleaned, 
and that was the nearest | could come to what | was after. 


"You wont like it!" Masie warned me. "It's too cheap--better take a good 
silk!" 


But | wouldn't--not on a bet. Even although what Masie said about 
cutting down too much on buying stuff sounded sensible, or would if only 
the question was how far can a person cut before they reach the quick? 
Of course | see her point, and she had as good a right to live as me. 

Yet something was wrong some place, | couldn't figure out where. So | 
just charged the dress and set out for home, and owning a cotton dress 
made me feel awful warlike and humble--do you get me? 


But while | felt better about my dress, the cream-cakes was still with 

me, and, being now a sort of Government Official, they and that got me 
noticing the food signs, as well, and wishing | had eat only a little 

cereal for my lunch. That gave me a idea which on arriving home | handed 
to Ma. 


"| have just bought me a wash-dress, or almost so, Ma!" | told her. "And 
honest to Gawd | do think we ought to eat to match it. Suppose we was 
to go on war-rations of our own free wills?" 


"Well, we eat pretty plain and wholesome now!" says Ma. "Just like we 
always done!" 


"But times is different!" | says, toying with the soda-mint bottle, and 

who knows but what they were being more needed abroad? "And cream-cakes 
is a non-essential. Especially to one which has to keep her figure 

down," | says. "So for lunch to-morrow let's have cereal only," | says. 


Well | hate to take pleasure from any one and the sight of Ma's face 
when | said this would of brought tears to a glass eye. But | felt 
particularly strong-minded just then what with the indigestion and no 


letter from the censor yet and Gawd knows that is no joke as they are 
certainly more his than Jim's by the time they get to me! But after | 

had told Ma how all the caviar had ought to be sent over to the boys and 
how food would win the war and how Wilson expected every man--you 
know--well, she got all enthusiastic over making up a lot of cheap 
recipes and we had the butcher and grocer pared down to about ninety 
cents each per day. Ma could just see herself growing slim, and she kept 
remembering things she used to cook for Pa in the old days before she 
retired on the insurance money. And first thing you knew the time had 
come for me to go to the theatre. Just as | was starting for the door Ma 
mentioned Rosco, our publicity man. 


"Are you going to call him or will 1?" she wanted to know. 
"About what?" | asked. 
"Why about your committee-meeting to-morrow?" she says. 


"Nothing doing!" | came back at her. "Would you invite a manager to see 
a practice-act? Its going to be amateur-night for me, to-morrow is, and 
no outsiders are urged to attend! And anyways, I'm not doing this for 
publicity which Gawd knows | dont need any, but for my Uncle Sam!" 


"Well, thank goodness, you aint go no other relations you feel that way 
about," says Ma, "or we'd all be in the poorhouse shortly!" 


Well, that night when | came home | cried myself to sleep with my head 
under the pillow so's Ma wouldn't hear what | called the censor, but 
slept good on account of the simple little war-supper of only lettuce 
and a cup of soup which Ma had ready for me, and in the morning was up 
with the lark as the poet says, only of course they was really sparrows, 
it being the city. Well, anyways, | felt good and husky and as early as 
eleven-thirty | was all fixed up in the new wash dress, which its a 
actual fact Musette had to sew it together four separate places that it 
come apart while putting it on me. The goods wasn't the quality | had 
thought, come to look at them closer, but anyways it was cheap and that 
was one good thing about it. Ma brought me in a shredded wheat-less 
biscuit and a cup of coffee, a sort of funny look on her face like she 

had taken her oath and would stick it out to the death. She didn't say 
anything, only set it down and | ate it, saying nothing either because 

it was what we had agreed we would get along on for breakfast. When | 
was through she give me a news item. 


"The cook is leaving!" she says. "On account of the new rations." 


"That's no loss!" | says gaily, because as a general thing Ma is only 
too glad when this happens. 


"| ain't so sure!" says Ma. "I'm not as young as | was, and | cant do 
_all_ the cooking!" 


Well--believe you me--I sat up and took notice of that! Ma kicking at 

her favorite pastime. Something was wrong. But even then | didn't get 
what it was. So | just remarked we could eat our dinners at the Ritz 

that being good publicity anyways and always expected of me in full 
evening dress when | am dancing. So that much settled and there being no 
letter yet and me being sort of nervous about that meeting which was 
breaking ahead, | went and beguiled a hour at Jim's souvenir. | thought 

a whole lot of that pianola, he having given it to me just before he 

sailed, and as of course it was too heavy to wear over my aching heart 
which is generally supposed to be done with souvenirs of loved ones 
overseas, | put in a good deal of time sitting at it, and--believe you 
me--my touch is a whole lot better than Ma's which me being light on my 
feet by nature and business both, is not so surprising. Well, | got 

myself all worked up over Jim while playing "Somewhere A Voice Is 
Calling with Mandolin Arrangement" and a whole lot of expression and 
what with feeling a little low on account of the patriotic breakfast, | 

was just in the right frame of mind to throw myself heart and soul into 
the good work before me--do you get it? You do! 


Well, | had no sooner left the shelter of our own flat, than that same 
hold-up game which | had noticed so particular the day before was 
started on me. The elevator-girls, which had taken the place of a 
standing yet sitting army of foreign princes which had used to clutter 
up our front hall and the only excuse they had for living was the nerve 
they give the landlord when he come to price the rents:--well, anyways, 
the girls which had taken their places since the draft blew in, was 
selling W.S.S. Of course | couldn't buy any for the same reasons as 
yesterday. So they sprung a working girls War Crippled Aid Fund and | 
contributed to that, because | believe in girls running elevators. Why 
wouldn't they, when thousands has run dumb-waiters so good for years? 
Well, anyways, | give them something and escaped to the street only to 
be lit on for stamps by the first small boy | met. And after only seven 
others had tried me, | got to the Palatial Hotel, and--believe you 
me--by that time worried pretty severely about how could a person sell 
twenty-five thousand dollars worth of the pesky things and not get slain 
by some impatient citizen who felt that | was the last camel and his 
back was broke, or whatever the poet says? Really, it was serious, and 
being the first of the Theatrical Ladies to arrive, the big ballroom 

with the table and seven empty chairs like a desert island in the middle 


of the floor, failed to cheer me any. 


Well, there was a arm-chair at one end of the table and there being 
nobody around to either elect me or stop me, | grabbed off this chair 

and held to it with the grim expression of a suburbanite who knows her 
husband isn't coming but wont admit it, and a good thing | acted prompt 
as should be done in all war-measures, because pretty soon the other 
ladies commenced arriving. | guess they must of thought they could get a 
better part by coming early, they was so prompt, and by one o'clock they 
was actually all there except Pattie and her unknown friend, which was 
pretty good, the date having been twelve-thirty. 


Well, we all shook hands and | arose from my seat but didn't move a inch 
away from it, having seen something of committee meetings where the 
wrong person had it. And then they all sat down and took in my dress and 
hat and | theirs, and we was very amiable and refined and | felt so glad 

| had picked such a good bunch and wished Pattie would hurry so's we 
could commence, when lo! as the poet says, my wish was granted, for in 
come Pattie and with her her friend and My Gawd, if it wasn't Ruby 
Roselle! 


Well, far be it from me to say anything about any lady, only pro-Germans 
is pro-Germans by any other name, as Shakespeare says, provided you can 
find it out, and here she was, butting in on a gathering of would-be 

Dolly Madisons and Moll Pritchers and everything, and | wouldn't of 

invited her for the world if only Pattie had mentioned her name. But 

here she was, all dressed up like a plush horse and so friendly it got 

me worried right away. Any one which has seen Ruby in her red, white and 
blue tights will at once realize what | mean, though nothing but the 

tights was ever proved against her. What on earth she wanted with our 
committee was very suspicious because why would she ever of taken a 
expensive and difficult present like a baby alligator from a German 

which she once done, if not pro, her own self? 


But time for starting something had sure come, if we was ever to get any 
lunch, so | got them all seated and commenced--a little weak in the 
knees which it was a good thing | was seated, but strong in the voice, 

so as to Start the moral right--do you get me? 


"Ladies of the Theatrical Ladies W.S.S. Committee," | began, being 
determined not to waste no time on formalities, which it has always 
seemed to me that on such occasions a lot of gas is used up in them 
which would have run the machine quite a ways if applied properly. We 
all knew we was the Theatrical Ladies W.S.S. Committee and | was the 
chairman, so why waste words making me it? "Ladies," | says, "I have a 
letter from President Wilson asking me to get to work, and so have 
formed a committee to sell twenty-five thousand dollars worth of War 


Savings Stamps on the first of the month. | sat right down and wrote him 
| would do it, and here we are. Of course this being the twenty-eighth 

of the month the notice is short. Probably he didn't expect us really to 
get to work until next month, but personally, myself, | think we should 
surprise him by getting the money by Saturday night, which Saturday 
night is the first. Now, you Committee Ladies is here to discuss how 

will we do it. | would be glad to hear ideas, suggestions and etc." 


Well, nobody said anything for a few minutes only Ruby put a little 
powder on her nose and looked at it critical in her vanity case mirror, 
which well she might for Gawd knows she had powder enough on her 
already. Then Madame Broun, the Lady Baritone, cleared her throat. 


"| would be glad to give a recital," she said, swelling up her neatly 
upholstered black satin bosom, "and turn over the money it brings in. | 
presume the Government would hire the theatre for me." 


"Well," | says, "that is a real nice suggestion only not quite 

practical. You see it wouldn't be right to ask the Government to pay for 
the theater in case it was a wet Monday and only a few came in out of 
the rain. Any more ideas?" 


The blond Dahlia sister spoke up then. 


"Whatever you suggest goes with me, Marie," she says, which was terrible 
sweet of her, only it's a darn sight easier to give a proxy than a good 
suggestion, which | did not however mention, Blondie being a real fine 
Jewish American and a willing worker as | well knew. 


"| thought of course it was a benefit we would give," put in Pattie in a 
voice which just plain dismissed every other possibility. "| have a new 
patter to ‘Yankee Doodle’ with a red, white and blue spot on me, at 
front center with the rest of the house dark. It ought to go big about 
the center of the programme." 


After which modest little suggestion she sunk gracefully back into her 
seat and commenced shadow-tapping the tune with her feet under the 
committee table. 


"Well, benefits is always possible," | said, "and of course we could 
have it with admission by W.S.S. only. But it's been done a lot and 
three days ain't so very much time in which to get it up in a way which 
would do your act justice," | says. 


"Ah! _cheries!_" says Mlle. DuChamp. "Mes petites!" she says, whatever 
that was. "| have zee gran’ idea--perfect! | will make zee speach on zee 
steps of zee Library of zee Public at Forty-Second Street and Feeth 


Avenoo. | will arise, | will stretch my han’, | will call out 
‘Cityonnes! ‘Urry up queek! Your countree call you--Formez vos 
battillions!’ and while | make zee dramatic appeal zee ozzers can 
collect twenty-five t'ousand dollar from zee breathless crowd!" 


She had got up on her box-toed shoes and was making the grandest 
gestures you ever see. Honest to Gawd | do believe that girl has herself 
kidded into believing that the Paris she was born in was France, not 

Ind. | kind of waved at her, and when she had flopped back into her 
place, completely overcome by her emotions, | suggested that maybe the 
Library wasn't as Public as it looked, being generally occupied of a 

fine afternoon by wounded soldiers making the same line of talk, and of 
course Mlle. DuChamps would be more _chic_ and all that, but would she 
be let? 


"Of course she wouldn't!" says Ruby, coming out of her vanity-case for a 
minute. "Of course not! My idea is that we all chip in say about seven 
thousand five hundred and let it go at that!" 


Somehow this cheap-Jack way of getting out of doing any work by spending 
a little money, got my goat something fierce. Besides which it was 

Ruby's idea of patriotism and all against W.S.S. rules and everything, 

but for the minute | was so floored | couldn't speak. The dark Dahlia 

did it for me, though, and much more contained than | could of at the 

time. 


"That's mighty generous, Miss Roselle," she says just as sweet, "only 
you see me and Blondie has each got our thousand dollars worth and one 
person can't get more," she says. 


"Well, I'll take a thousand dollars worth then," said Ruby, and | could 
see very plain that the matter was finished in her mind, and what would 
you expect different after them patriotic tights of hers? 


"I'll take a thousand also," put in Madame Broun. "To tell the right 
truth | haven't a one. What do you do with them--stick them on the backs 
of letters like Tuberculosis, or Merry Xmas?" 


Well, we explained they was not a additional burden to the postman but 
more or less of a investment. And then the awful truth come out that 
Pattie hadn't none either and that Mlle. DuChamps had always thought 
they was to put on tobacco boxes and candy and everything you stored up 
in the house to eat, though Gawd only knows how she got that idea except 
of course it's the truth that most people is boobs, outside of their 

own line, more's the pity! 


Well, anyways, we took in four thousand right then and there and so all 

that remained was twenty-one. Ruby undertook to sell another three among 
her personal friends, and the Dahlias said they thought they could raise 

as much more between theirselves. Then when Mlle. DuChamps and Madame 
Broun had concluded to take on three apiece there was eleven thousand 
dollars worth of friendless little stamps with nobody to love them but 

me. Well, with no better schemes than benefits and concerts and talks in 
sight, | see it was up to me to bite off the biggest slice of pie 

myself, so | said I'd take the remainder. Of course with my influence 

and name and all | would of had no trouble getting rid of them only by 
asking prominent men like Goldringer and Rosco and the Dancing Trust 
people beside a few more personal ones. And then when we had got this 
far | see some of the ladies commence looking at their wrist-watches for 
other reasons than to show they had them, and so hustled up the last of 

the business which was merely how would we print our forms for 
subscribers to fill out. Ruby suggested a gilt-edge card tinted violet 

with whatever lettering | chose, and while | didn't care for it | 

agreed, being hungry myself. 


"| do think it is awful fine of you to take on that big amount," said 
Pattie. "But you always was generous, Marie, | will say that for you." 


"Ladies!" | said. "No thanks where they dont belong. Because | am 
undertaking this sale for far other reasons than you suppose." 


But since everybody by then plainly cared more for their lunch than my 
reasons we parted, agreeing to send the money to my place on Sunday 
morning. 


IV 


But | will here set down my unspoken reasons, which was that fine as it 

is to walk out to your rich friends and pluck a thousand worth of stamps 
per each off them and of course nobody but thinks the rich should have 
them, too, | had a strong hunch that the reason for selling stamps at 

five dollars or even two bits, was because every one could get in ona 

good thing that way. Somehow there seemed something too up-stage about 
going in only for the high spots, and after ordering the cards | hurried 

home full of determination to make a stab at selling to the common herd 
and with a terrible appetite and anxious as could be over the one 

o'clock mail. 


Well, the last two was doomed to a immediate disappointment because the 
censor was Sitting just as tight as ever and there was only cereal for 
lunch. Believe you me it give me sort of a jolt when | sat down to so 

little and Ma's face was not any too cheering. We commenced to eat in 


silence which being both perfect ladies was the only thing to do as it 
was also burned. But after a minute Ma lay down on the job. She pushed 
her dish over toward me in disgust. 


"Try that on your piano, Mary Gilligan!" she says. 


"Well, Ma, you know what war is," | says. "And we'll get a good meal at 
the Ritz to-night to make up!" 


Well, anyways, sustained more by patriotism than by what | had eat, | 

set out to put over a scheme | had all hatched out in my head for using 
places which was already kind of organized, as my selling agents--do you 
get me? And the first place | went was to Maison Rosabelle's 
because--believe you me--that cheap dress | had bought off her needed a 
plastic surgeon by then. Maison was as usual giving a unconscious 
imitation of a trained seal, switching gracefully around the store with 

a customer which she was hypnotizing into all forgetfulness of prices. 

But finally | got her alone long enough to express what | thought about 
the dress and any lady will be able to imagine what that was. Then | 

asked her could she fall in with my scheme which was on Saturday to take 
only Thrift Stamps or W.S.S. for each purchase and sell them the stamps 
herself. Maison didn't enthuse over the idea, though she's rich at that. 


"Why, dearie! Not on a bet!" she said. "It ain't that I'm not patriotic, 
but this establishment is _exclusive!"_ 


Well, | seen there was no use arguing with her, and | guess there never 
is with a woman which is marcelle-waved every day of her life, not to 
mention that cheap fake of a dress. Next one | buy of her without a 
guarantee will be for her funeral! So | just left her flat and went over 

to Chamberlin's. Of course it takes a whole lot more brains to runa 
enormous cabaret and restaurant like his than Maison has to use if less 
nerve, he not coming personally into contact with the customers like she 
does, and | counted on this. | went in by the main door where a lady sat 
selling W.S.S. and she bored me to death with them while a captain went 
to find Chamberlin. When | seen him coming | tried to assume that 
sprightly and convincing manner of the sidewalk W.S.S. hounds, but was 
overcome with that deep seated sense of being about to make a flivver, 
which also shows on most of them. However, Chamberlin was a genial good 
soul and was crazy over stamps. But he had beat me to it on the 
admission only by buying stamps on Saturday night. 


"Better try among your rich friends, Miss La Tour!" he says. "And you'll 
be surprised how many you'll sell. That's the easiest way unless you use 
a gun!" 


"| don't want to sell to my friends," says |. "| want to sell to 


everybody--get folks to chip in. The chipping-in idea is what is so 
good--get together and all that." 


Well, believe you me--after this | tried a dozen places and every one of 
them, stores and all, where | had any influence or charge account, had 
got theirselves so full of W.S.S. schemes that | felt like a helpless 

babe in arms as the poet says, before | was through. There was no room 
for my little $11,000 worth any place: they had all stocked up, and what 
to do next | had no idea. 


On the way to the Ritz that night Ma didn't talk steady like she usually 
does and seemed kind of low in her mind, and maybe in her stomach also 
which | was the same by then. Not to mention the censor which it is 
better not to for fear | might say what | thought and he a Government 
official. 


But anyways no sooner was we inside the hotel than two society swells 
tackled us for W.S.S. Oh, they was democratic, just! They spoke right to 
us, and everything! But my goat was got by it. 


"A regular hold-up!" | whispered to Ma. And as | spoke them fateful 

words | remembered that | owned a gun, which it was left from a piece | 
done for the movies and | had kept it for a souvenir. Of course | 

dismissed the thought at once like the sensible woman | am. But somehow 
it wouldn't exactly stay away. 


Did you ever get to seeing things as they really was and wondering why 

on earth people go through such a lot of motions pretending things is 

not what they seem, as some guy so truly says--do you get me? As soon as 
| had said "hold-up" | realized that that was just what was being done. 

And when | realized that it was _necessary_ to hold up people in order 

to get them to make a safe investment which would earn them a good net 
profit while saving their fool lives, | got so raving mad that a gun 

seemed too good for them. And mad at myself, too, for not seeing sooner 
how much my own Jim's welfare was hanging onto my shoulders. Somehow up 
to then | had really a idea that the bunch down in Washington was 

relieving me of all trouble and responsibility about this war. But now | 

seen it wasn't so. If the G.A.P. or Great American People was actually 

such boobs that they didn't flock up and wish their life savings onto 

such a scheme, they had ought to be made to, same as Ma used to hold my 
nose for my own good and believe you me--| can taste that oil to this 

day! 


Well, anyways, this philosophy stuff kept going through my mind while 
running up a considerable check which Gawd knows we needed it or the 
undertaker would of conscripted us. And then all of a sudden who did | 
see but Ruby Roselle only two tables away and with her a husky young 


lounge-lizzard which goes around with her a lot--you know--one of the 
kind whose favorite flower is the wild oat, but never has anything to 

spend but the evening. And him and Ruby had their heads together and was 
watching me like the German spies in a movie which every one in the 
audience spots except their victims which of course are looking at the 
director close up front which is certainly the only reason they are 

fooled. 


Well, anyways, | was surprised to see Ruby because Broadway places is 
more her speed, and | never see her in such refined surroundings before. 
But | realizing about her kind of patriotism | commenced wondering 
wasn't she there to watch me? Though for what reason | had no idea. 


That night after the show, | asked Goldringer wouldn't he use the 
admission by W.S.S. Saturday, and he wouldn't because he had it on for 
one of his other theatres. And so | went home in despair and a taxi, and 
was further cheered by a empty letter-box. 


In the morning the cards come--a thousand of them--and certainly more 
elegant looking than | had expected, | will say that for Ruby and 
reading as follows: 


"The Theatrical Ladies W.S.S. Committee will deliver to ............ of 
desteessiices worth of W.S.S. stamps on presentation of this card. 
Payment for same is hereby acknowledged." 


Then came a blank which it was up to me to fill in. Well, | didn't 

hesitate and after a hearty breakfast of crackers and milk and weak tea, 

| tied up the lace sleeves of my negligee and set to work at signing 

them. Believe you me, before | was done | quite see why President Wilson 
used arubber stamp! But | didn't weaken until noon, when any one would 
have on the meal I'd had. And by then they was finished anyways and 
every one of them valid and as good as my cheque. Then just as | was 
feeling proud of myself in come Ma and | could see at once she was going 
to take a fall out of me in her sweet womanly way. 


"If you ain't too busy with your war work," says Ma very gentle but 

firm, "I'd like to talk to you about something before we set down to 

the skeleton lunch which is waiting and can be continued in our next for 
all | care!" she says. 


Well, | got that gone-around-the-middle feeling which | always get when 
Ma gives me a certain look, just like | used to when she'd tell me soap 
was good for washing out the mouths of kids which had told a lie. And so 
| just set there and listened. 


"Now, Mary Gilligan," she commenced. "Do you know the size of the cheque 


you signed over to the hotel last night?" 
"About twelve-fifty," | says sort of getting a glimmer. 


"When your Pa and me was married he give me twelve a week for all our 
meals!" she says, and set back and folded her hands in a way which said 
all she hadn't. 


"But times has changed," | says sort of feeble. 


"But appetites has not!" says Ma. "And how can you keep in good training 
on this war-nonsense?" she wanted to know. "Not to mention me, which it 
might improve my figure but never my disposition?" 


"But how about making war sacrifices and all, Ma?" | says. "Jim ain't 
eating like we done up till yesterday!" 


"Nor he ain't eating twelve dollar dinners at the Ritz, neither," she 
reminds me, at which of course | shut up and she went on. "Now | dont 
believe being stingy to ourselves is really gonner help the war. You 

have strode in upon my department for once, Mary Gilligan, and I'm going 
to put you out! You don't know where to economize and | do. No more 
eating out, and a good sensible table at home, minus cream cakes," she 
says, "is what we do from now on!" 


And with that she marches out leaving me flat as one of her own 
pan-cakes. Well, this was bad enough, but when Musette got after me as | 
was dressing to go for my five miles, | seen that my humbling for the 

day was not finished. 


"That dress Madam bought yesterday," she began. 
"You can have it!" | said, beating her to it, or so | thought. 


"Thank you, | do not care for it," says Musette. "| was just remarking 
it is really not fit to wear again. Madam would of done better to pay a 
little more!" 


Can you beat it? You can not! Two falls from one pride! Believe you me | 

took _some_ walk that afternoon, and if | had wore a speedomiter | bet 

it would have registered a lot over five miles. And while | was walking 

| kept getting madder and madder and more and more worked up over what 
boneheads people was and how was a person to economize nowadays and how 
on earth would | sell all them stamps by Saturday night with a matinee 

in between and keep my promise to President Wilson? It begun to look 

like | was going to have to become one of them sidewalk pests. | got a 

real good picture of myself going up to the proud or pesky passer-by, 


and getting turned down so often that my spirit was bent thinking of it. 


But--believe you me--I made up my mind that if | had to hold up anybody 
to make them invest in the World's Soundest Securities or W.S.S. | would 
hold them up good and plenty and no disguise about it. | thought again 
about my revolver, the one which | had used it in the movies when | done 
"The Dancer's Downfall" for them and kept it for a souvenir. | was that 
wrought up over the situation that by the time | got home | had pretty 
near decided I'd take that fire-arm to the theatre and lock the doors 

and come down front center and shoot out one of the lights to show | 
meant it and then take the money right off the audience. The theatre 
being my native element it seemed only natural to pull the trick there, 
only being a lady the gun really did look a little rough only not more 

so than the public deserved. 


V 


WELL, anyways, | was certainly up against it with all them blanks still 

on my hands and no way in sight of getting rid of them. And just to make 
things nice and pleasant, what do | see when | come on the stage that 
night but Ruby Roselle and her pet lounge-lizzard which were sitting in 

a box. She certainly seems to go in for reptiles for pets. And no sooner 
did | get off after my eighth curtain call, than around she comes to my 
dressing room and hands me a check for her stamps and for the ones she 
had undertaken to sell and already had. 


"| suppose yours is all sold too!" says Ruby. "You are so efficient, 
dearie!" 


"Oh, mine are all right!" | snapped. "Or will be by this time 
to-morrow." 


"Why, ain't they gone?" she cooed. And did | wish for my gun? | did! 
"Ain't you give any of them cards out yet?" she says. 


"No!" | says. "But | will--I'll commence with you, dear Miss Roselle,” | 
says. "And here you are”--and | filled out the receipt cards which | had 

a few in my vanity case for emergencies, and give them to her. When she 
took them | noticed she had a awful funny look in her eye, but at the 

time it meant nothing to me. Alas! Would | had heeded it more--but 
no--solid ivory! Solid ivory! | passed it up completely. And Ruby 

grabbed the cards, collected her new pet animal, and went away. 


Well, my state of mind that night was distinctly poor, even after the 
nice little well-ballanced war-ration of hot chocolate and corn bread 
with brown sugar which Ma had for me and delicious as anything you ever 


ate if she did get the recipe out of a newspaper and they so unreliable 
nowadays. But no letter from Jim, and so after | had asked Ma if she 
thought it was right to wear black, | went to bed and fell into a 

exhausted sleep which lasted well on toward the box-office man's 
afternoon on, because Ma always lets me sleep late when | have to dance 
twice. 


Well, anyways, | was so rushed getting to the theatre for the matinee 

that | hadn't no time to try any of that sidewalk stuff, only | did get 

a cheque from each of the other committee members and told Ma to send 
them receipt cards. And did | feel cheap? | _did!_ A flivver, that was 

what | had made. But so long as Jim was surely dead by now, | didn't 
care for myself. Only my promise to Mr. Wilson made a lump in my throat 
while doing my three hand-springs and the "Valse Superb," which shows 
how bad | felt. And what do you know, when | took my encore, there was 
Ruby Roselle again, down in front and all alone. 


This got about the last butt out of my goat and | sent an usher to get 

her, but Ruby had went before the usher had made up her mind to 
undertake the mission. | was just about wild all the way home, and the 
sight of Ma's face when | got there almost made me cry it was that sweet 
and friendly. Honest to Gawd when Ma has got her own way about anything 
she is just lovely to be with! And having got the kitchen back and the 
grandest dish of baked beans all full of molasses and salt pork for 
dinner, she was feeling fine and | was the same under her influence and 
even let her play "Sing Me to Sleep” with the loud pedal on Jim's 
souvenir afterwards and never said a word to her about it, though 
suffering while | listened. And then it was time to go back to the 

theatre and | took Musette and that whole box of gilt edged securities 
which seemed no good to nobody, but | took them, and a good yet bad 
thing | did, for on the way downtown | decided what to do, and when | 

got there, called the ushers and gave them instructions and a little 
something else by way of promoting kindly feelings. And then with 
beating heart | beat it for the dressing room and commenced rubbing on 
my make-up cream with trembling fingers. 


Did you ever make one of them critical decisions which you knew in your 
heart you was actually going to carry it through and no camouflage, even 

if it killed you and it very likely to? Well, when | decided to make a 

speech right out in public | got that feeling--do you get me? And any 

Elk or other lodge member which attends annual banquets will know what | 
mean. Honest to Gawd | nearly missed my cue, and after | finally got on 

the stage the dance | did must of been either automatic or a 

inspiration and | don't know why they liked it out in front, but they 

did. All | personally myself could hear was "Ladies and Gentleman, | 

want to speak a word to you,"--You know! And hand-springs in between! 


Well of course when | come out for my first encore | didn't have the 
wind to say nothing--But my eyes was as good as ever and there in a box 
was Ruby Roselle again! 


Believe you me--that was a jolt and a half! Here she had come to give me 
the laugh | had no doubt, and somehow after the second call my wind was 
all of a sudden back good and strong, and with it came my courage. For | 
wouldn't of been downed by her, not for anything! 


So stepping foreward in a modest manner | held up my hand and the house 
got quiet and listened. As | have said, the show was at the Spring 

Garden, and it's awful big and | had never knew how full of silence it 

could be until | heard the sound of my own voice all alone in it. But 

after a minute | got used to it, and so interested in trying to convince 

the folks, that | didn't care. 


"Ladies and Gentlemen," | says. "This is going to be a plain, good 
old-fashioned hold-up! If you listen hard, maybe you'll hear the screams 
of the women and children, and the groans of the wounded pocket-books! 
Far be it from me to do anything so unrefined as to actually use a gun 

on you," | says, "but I'm going to do the next thing to it. I'm going to 

sell eleven thousand dollars worth of W.S.S. right here and now, and you 
are going to buy them. | know all of you has probably been buying them 
all day and is sick of them, but | have personally promised President 
Wilson to do as much by to-night without fail and you must help me make 
good. And no matter how many you have bought," | says, "unless you have 
a thousand dollars worth you can spend another ten or so apiece. Now, as 
| say, | know this is a hold-up, because it is meant to be. And any 

public which can sit here in a theatre and feel anoyed at having to buy 

a few stamps when a million of our boys is over in far-away, sort of 
unreal France, giving their lives, had ought to have a machine gun 

turned on them from this stage instead of a line of talk! Probably this 

is the first time in the history of finances that it has been necessary 

to jolly a crowd into making a good investment. If | was selling stock 

in a fake gold mine," | says, "you would probably be climbing on the 

stage to get it! Now will everybody willing to take ten dollars worth 

kindly stand up?" 


There was a few laughs, and a few people got up here and there, sort of 
shamefaced. 


"Come on!" | says. "Come on--are you all cripples? You over there--only 
ten dollars--save it on next months grocery bill--all right--save it on 
your auto bill!" 


A few more got up then, but not nearly enough and | caught sight of 
Goldringer in the wings by then and not having warned him what | was 


going to do, | could tell by his expression that | mustn't hold the 
stage too long or a militaristic system would right away be born in our 
theatre. So | got desperate. 


"No more!" | called. "Oh, come on get up! Will | send for crutches, or 
are you only shy? Remember, | got that money promised! Only ten dollars 
each!" 


But no more stirred. For a minute | thought my flivver was complete, and 
then | got a idea. | went over and beckoned to George, the orchestra 

leader, and shaking all over at my own nerve, | whispered to him. 

George grinned and passed along the whisper to his crew, and in another 
minute that audience was standing, every last one of them, and--believe 

you me--the Star Spangled Banner had never sounded so good to me before! 


Well, anyways, my pep all come back and | jumped off the stage as | see 
the ushers couldn't possibly handle the orders alone, and wait or no 

wait, the way that audience took my hold-up was something grand, it was 
that good natured, although of course a Broadway crowd gets sort of 
hardened to having their money taken away from them roughly. They was 
lambs, and took cards so fast | couldn't have shuffled them good if it 

had been a game. 


Well, anyways, when | finally got back to my dressing-room and the 
trained animals had come on at last--believe you me--| was all in, but 
not a card left, and not alone eleven thousand dollars but 

thirteen-fifty in actual cash! | didn't worry none about having too much 

as | never see a committee yet which couldn't use more money than it had 
ast for, the White Kittens always having a deficit. And then | just put 

the boodle away safe in my tin make-up box which | had emptied because 
it locked good, and took me and Musette and it home to Ma. 


Well, that was about all for that, and | had a fine sleep that night 

after sending the President a wire telling him | had the money all 

right. And if only the censor had loosened up, | would have been 

perfectly happy, with all that cash in my little Burglar's Delight over 

the mantle-piece and a good real energy-making breakfast coming to me in 
the morning. 


But alas for false security, as the poet says. No sooner had Ma and me 

ate breakfast next morning than in came Musette and says there are two 
gentlemen outside wants to see me. Well, it seems they wouldn't give 

their names so | says show them in for on account of Ma always making us 
dress in real clothes for breakfast Sundays, it was alright. 


Well, in come two gentlemen then, and it was easy to See one was a Cop. 


Why he didn't have green whiskers or something | dont know because the 
one citizen you can always spot is a cop, and that tweed suit was no 
disguise, although he seemed to think so. | got a awful funny feeling in 

my stomach at this sight although there was nothing on my mind but my 
hair pins. The other was a gentleman and no disguise about him, and | 

sort of took to him right away and dropped my society-comedy manner 
which is such a good weapon of defense against strangers because | knew 
right away he would see through it on account of him being the real 

thing. 


"Miss LaTour?" he says politely. 
"Yes," | says, "what can | do for you?" 


"Alias Mary Gilligan?" says the cop, which was right in character and 
hadn't ought to of got Ma's goat like it done. 


"Alias nothing!" says Ma. "Gilligan is her right name and you can see my 
marriage certificate and the date is on it plain!" 


"Better leave this to me for a moment, O'Rourke," says the nice 
gentleman, about Pa's age, he must have been. Then he turns to me while 
the cop took a back seat. 


"Miss LaTour," the gent. began, "| am one of the local W.S.S. 
committee--Pioneer Division--Pierson Langton is my name. And | have come 
to see you concerning your sale last night!" 


Well--believe you me--the minute | heard his name | had him spotted! One 
of the F. F. V's of N.Y. and | had often seen his name in the paper 
with war-work and all. 


"Do sit down, both!" | says real cordial. "| am so glad to see you! It's 
kind of you to come, because of course | was going to bring you the 
money the first thing in the morning! Just wait till | get my make-up 
box!" 


And without giving him time to say another word | hurried out and got 
it, the cop watching me with his hand on his hip. When | come back and 
give Mr. Langton the box and key, he looked real surprised. 


“Twenty-five thousand cash!" | says. "Would you mind counting it?" He 
give me one of the funniest looks | ever had handed out, but he done 

like | asked. Then he got up, box under one arm, and bowed, and sat down 
again. 


"Miss LaTour," he said. "I think | win a bet with our friend O'Rourke, 


here! | was sure you were all right. Your reputation was on the face of 
it too valuable for such an open fraud. And your utter disingenuousness 
is the final proof!" 


"Fraud! What do you mean?" | gasped. 


"There's been a complaint about your selling W.S.S. without no 

authority!" says O'Rourke at this. "Entered last night by Miss Ruby 
Roselle. We got your cards here, that she handed in. But you ain't got 

no stamps! | dont know but what we ought to make a arrest, Mr. Langton!" 


"| will be obliged to you if you will let the matter drop for the 
moment," says Mr. Langton. "This young lady acted in good faith, | am 
convinced. And now, Miss LaTour, perhaps you will tell us how this all 
came about?" 


Well, did | tell him? | did! | never told anything readier. And then | 

took out the President's letter which | had it on me, and told how | had 
writ to him at once, partially because | couldn't read the other fellows 
name. 


"| accept the reproof," said Mr. Langton. "I will get a rubber-stamp 
to-morrow!" 


Then his eyes twinkled at me in the nicest way, and | twinkled back, and 
after that | knew the cop hadn't a chance of running me in, which was a 
big relief, for my hands felt like a couple of clams, about then, | was 

So scared. 


"So you ain't mad?" | says to Mr. Langton. 


"Not a bit!" he says. "I think it can all be straightened out. But of 

course you understand that what you did was a trifle--er--irregular. If 
you will come down to headquarters to-morrow and meet the members of 
our board, we will be glad to assist you in forming a more regular 
organization." 


And | said | would, and then we all said good-by real friendly, even the 
cop. And | felt awful sort of excited and scared and glad that Ruby had 
pulled that stuff, for if she hadn't | might actually of gone to jail, | 

could see that plain enough now! And so, to let off a little steam when 
they had all gone | sat down to my souvenir and started off "Over There 
in Four Handed Arrangement." Then just as | had got it going good, Ma, 
who was reading the Sunday paper, gave a holler. | turned around quick, 
and there her eyes was popping out of her head and glued to the front 


page. 


"Jim!" she shrieked. "My Gawd!" 


Well, how | reached that paper | don't know, but somehow | did and there 
it was right in the middle column. 


"American Dancer Now An Ace. James La Tour Brings Down Three Enemy 
Planes In One Afternoon." 


Oh, my heavens! Didn't | yell, just! And me knocking the newspapers and 
the censor. And all the time Jim had been merely too busy to write! 











Jack London, 1903 


HOLDING HER DOWN 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, The Road, by Jack London 


Barring accidents, a good hobo, with youth and agility, can hold a 

train down despite all the efforts of the train-crew to "ditch" 
him--given, of course, night-time as an essential condition. When such 
a hobo, under such conditions, makes up his mind that he is going to 
hold her down, either he does hold her down, or chance trips him up. 
There is no legitimate way, short of murder, whereby the train-crew 
can ditch him. That train-crews have not stopped short of murder is a 
current belief in the tramp world. Not having had that particular 
experience in my tramp days | cannot vouch for it personally. 


But this | have heard of the "bad" roads. When a tramp has "gone 
underneath," on the rods, and the train is in motion, there is 


apparently no way of dislodging him until the train stops. The tramp, 
snugly ensconced inside the truck, with the four wheels and all the 
framework around him, has the "cinch" on the crew--or so he thinks, 
until some day he rides the rods on a bad road. A bad road is usually 
one on which a short time previously one or several trainmen have been 
killed by tramps. Heaven pity the tramp who is caught "underneath" on 
such a road--for caught he is, though the train be going sixty miles 

an hour. 


The "shack" (brakeman) takes a coupling-pin and a length of bell-cord 
to the platform in front of the truck in which the tramp is riding. 

The shack fastens the coupling-pin to the bell-cord, drops the former 
down between the platforms, and pays out the latter. The coupling-pin 
strikes the ties between the rails, rebounds against the bottom of the 
car, and again strikes the ties. The shack plays it back and forth, 

now to this side, now to the other, lets it out a bit and hauls it in 

a bit, giving his weapon opportunity for every variety of impact and 
rebound. Every blow of that flying coupling-pin is freighted with 
death, and at sixty miles an hour it beats a veritable tattoo of 

death. The next day the remains of that tramp are gathered up along 
the right of way, and a line in the local paper mentions the unknown 
man, undoubtedly a tramp, assumably drunk, who had probably fallen 
asleep on the track. 


As a characteristic illustration of how a capable hobo can hold her 
down, | am minded to give the following experience. | was in Ottawa, 
bound west over the Canadian Pacific. Three thousand miles of that 
road stretched before me; it was the fall of the year, and | had to 
cross Manitoba and the Rocky Mountains. | could expect "crimpy” 
weather, and every moment of delay increased the frigid hardships of 
the journey. Furthermore, | was disgusted. The distance between 
Montreal and Ottawa is one hundred and twenty miles. | ought to know, 
for | had just come over it and it had taken me six days. By mistake | 
had missed the main line and come over a small "jerk" with only two 
locals a day on it. And during these six days | had lived on dry 

crusts, and not enough of them, begged from the French peasants. 


Furthermore, my disgust had been heightened by the one day | had spent 
in Ottawa trying to get an outfit of clothing for my long journey. Let 

me put it on record right here that Ottawa, with one exception, is the 
hardest town in the United States and Canada to beg clothes in; the 

one exception is Washington, D.C. The latter fair city is the limit. | 

spent two weeks there trying to beg a pair of shoes, and then had to 

go on to Jersey City before | got them. 


But to return to Ottawa. At eight sharp in the morning | started out 
after clothes. | worked energetically all day. | swear | walked forty 


miles. | interviewed the housewives of a thousand homes. | did not 
even knock off work for dinner. And at six in the afternoon, after ten 
hours of unremitting and depressing toil, | was still shy one shirt, 
while the pair of trousers | had managed to acquire was tight and, 
moreover, was showing all the signs of an early disintegration. 


At six | quit work and headed for the railroad yards, expecting to 

pick up something to eat on the way. But my hard luck was still with 
me. | was refused food at house after house. Then | got a "hand-out." 
My spirits soared, for it was the largest hand-out | had ever seen in 

a long and varied experience. It was a parcel wrapped in newspapers 
and as big as a mature suit-case. | hurried to a vacant lot and opened 
it. First, | saw cake, then more cake, all kinds and makes of cake, 

and then some. It was all cake. No bread and butter with thick firm 
slices of meat between--nothing but cake; and | who of all things 
abhorred cake most! In another age and clime they sat down by the 
waters of Babylon and wept. And in a vacant lot in Canada's proud 
capital, |, too, sat down and wept ... over a mountain of cake. As one 
looks upon the face of his dead son, so looked | upon that 
multitudinous pastry. | suppose | was an ungrateful tramp, for | 
refused to partake of the bounteousness of the house that had had a 
party the night before. Evidently the guests hadn't liked cake either. 


That cake marked the crisis in my fortunes. Than it nothing could be 
worse; therefore things must begin to mend. And they did. At the very 
next house | was given a "set-down." Now a "Sset-down" is the height of 
bliss. One is taken inside, very often is given a chance to wash, and 

is then "set-down" at a table. Tramps love to throw their legs under a 
table. The house was large and comfortable, in the midst of spacious 
grounds and fine trees, and sat well back from the street. They had 
just finished eating, and | was taken right into the dining room--in 
itself a most unusual happening, for the tramp who is lucky enough to 
win a set-down usually receives it in the kitchen. A grizzled and 
gracious Englishman, his matronly wife, and a beautiful young 
Frenchwoman talked with me while | ate. 


| wonder if that beautiful young Frenchwoman would remember, at this 
late day, the laugh | gave her when | uttered the barbaric phrase, 
"two-bits." You see, | was trying delicately to hit them for a "light 
piece." That was how the sum of money came to be mentioned. "What?" 
she said. "Two-bits," said |. Her mouth was twitching as she again 

said, "What?" "Two-bits,” said |. Whereat she burst into laughter. 

"Won't you repeat it?" she said, when she had regained control of 
herself. "Two-bits," said |. And once more she rippled into 
uncontrollable silvery laughter. "| beg your pardon,” said she; "but 
what ... what was it you said?" "Two-bits," said |; "is there anything 
wrong about it?" "Not that | know of," she gurgled between gasps; "but 


what does it mean?" | explained, but | do not remember now whether or 
not | got that two-bits out of her; but | have often wondered since 
as to which of us was the provincial. 


When | arrived at the depot, | found, much to my disgust, a bunch of 

at least twenty tramps that were waiting to ride out the blind 

baggages of the overland. Now two or three tramps on the blind baggage 
are all right. They are inconspicuous. But a score! That meant 

trouble. No train-crew would ever let all of us ride. 


| may as well explain here what a blind baggage is. Some mail-cars are 
built without doors in the ends; hence, such a car is "blind." The 
mail-cars that possess end doors, have those doors always locked. 
Suppose, after the train has started, that a tramp gets on to the 
platform of one of these blind cars. There is no door, or the door is 
locked. No conductor or brakeman can get to him to collect fare or 
throw him off. It is clear that the tramp is safe until the next time 

the train stops. Then he must get off, run ahead in the darkness, and 
when the train pulls by, jump on to the blind again. But there are 

ways and ways, as you shall see. 


When the train pulled out, those twenty tramps swarmed upon the three 
blinds. Some climbed on before the train had run a car-length. They 

were awkward dubs, and | saw their speedy finish. Of course, the 
train-crew was "on," and at the first stop the trouble began. | jumped 

off and ran forward along the track. | noticed that | was accompanied 

by a number of the tramps. They evidently knew their business. When 

one is beating an overland, he must always keep well ahead of the 

train at the stops. | ran ahead, and as | ran, one by one those that 
accompanied me dropped out. This dropping out was the measure of their 
skill and nerve in boarding a train. 


For this is the way it works. When the train starts, the shack rides 
out the blind. There is no way for him to get back into the train 
proper except by jumping off the blind and catching a platform where 
the car-ends are not "blind." When the train is going as fast as the 
shack cares to risk, he therefore jumps off the blind, lets several 
cars go by, and gets on to the train. So it is up to the tramp to run 

so far ahead that before the blind is opposite him the shack will have 
already vacated it. 


| dropped the last tramp by about fifty feet, and waited. The train 
started. | saw the lantern of the shack on the first blind. He was 

riding her out. And | saw the dubs stand forlornly by the track as the 
blind went by. They made no attempt to get on. They were beaten by 
their own inefficiency at the very start. After them, in the line-up, 
came the tramps that knew a little something about the game. They let 


the first blind, occupied by the shack, go by, and jumped on the 
second and third blinds. Of course, the shack jumped off the first and 
on to the second as it went by, and scrambled around there, throwing 
off the men who had boarded it. But the point is that | was so far 
ahead that when the first blind came opposite me, the shack had 
already left it and was tangled up with the tramps on the second 
blind. A half dozen of the more skilful tramps, who had run far enough 
ahead, made the first blind, too. 


At the next stop, as we ran forward along the track, | counted but 
fifteen of us. Five had been ditched. The weeding-out process had 
begun nobly, and it continued station by station. Now we were 
fourteen, now twelve, now eleven, now nine, now eight. It reminded me 
of the ten little niggers of the nursery rhyme. | was resolved that | 
should be the last little nigger of all. And why not? Was | not 

blessed with strength, agility, and youth? (I was eighteen, and in 
perfect condition.) And didn't | have my "nerve" with me? And 
furthermore, was | not a tramp-royal? Were not these other tramps mere 
dubs and "gay-cats” and amateurs alongside of me? If | weren't the 
last little nigger, | might as well quit the game and get a job on an 
alfalfa farm somewhere. 


By the time our number had been reduced to four, the whole train-crew 
had become interested. From then on it was a contest of skill and 

wits, with the odds in favor of the crew. One by one the three other 
survivors turned up missing, until | alone remained. My, but | was 

proud of myself! No Croesus was ever prouder of his first million. | 

was holding her down in spite of two brakemen, a conductor, a fireman, 
and an engineer. 


And here are a few samples of the way | held her down. Out ahead, in 
the darkness,--so far ahead that the shack riding out the blind must 
perforce get off before it reaches me,--I get on. Very well. | am 

good for another station. When that station is reached, | dart ahead 
again to repeat the manoeuvre. The train pulls out. | watch her 

coming. There is no light of a lantern on the blind. Has the crew 
abandoned the fight? | do not know. One never knows, and one must be 
prepared every moment for anything. As the first blind comes opposite 
me, and | run to leap aboard, | strain my eyes to see if the shack is 

on the platform. For all | know he may be there, with his lantern 
doused, and even as | spring upon the steps that lantern may smash 
down upon my head. | ought to know. | have been hit by lanterns two or 
three times. 


But no, the first blind is empty. The train is gathering speed. | am 
safe for another station. But am |? | feel the train slacken speed. On 
the instant | am alert. A manoeuvre is being executed against me, and 


| do not know what it is. | try to watch on both sides at once, not 
forgetting to keep track of the tender in front of me. From any one, 
or all, of these three directions, | may be assailed. 


Ah, there it comes. The shack has ridden out the engine. My first 
warning is when his feet strike the steps of the right-hand side of 
the blind. Like a flash | am off the blind to the left and running 
ahead past the engine. | lose myself in the darkness. The situation is 
where it has been ever since the train left Ottawa. | am ahead, and 
the train must come past me if it is to proceed on its journey. | have 
as good a chance as ever for boarding her. 


| watch carefully. | see a lantern come forward to the engine, and | 
do not see it go back from the engine. It must therefore be still on 
the engine, and it is a fair assumption that attached to the handle of 
that lantern is a shack. That shack was lazy, or else he would have 
put out his lantern instead of trying to shield it as he came forward. 
The train pulls out. The first blind is empty, and | gain it. As 

before the train slackens, the shack from the engine boards the blind 
from one side, and | go off the other side and run forward. 


As | wait in the darkness | am conscious of a big thrill of pride. The 
overland has stopped twice for me--for me, a poor hobo on the bum. | 
alone have twice stopped the overland with its many passengers and 
coaches, its government mail, and its two thousand steam horses 
straining in the engine. And | weigh only one hundred and sixty 
pounds, and | haven't a five-cent piece in my pocket! 


Again | see the lantern come forward to the engine. But this time it 
comes conspicuously. A bit too conspicuously to suit me, and | wonder 
what is up. At any rate | have something else to be afraid of than the 
shack on the engine. The train pulls by. Just in time, before | make 

my spring, | see the dark form of a shack, without a lantern, on the 
first blind. | let it go by, and prepare to board the second blind. 

But the shack on the first blind has jumped off and is at my heels. 
Also, | have a fleeting glimpse of the lantern of the shack who rode 

out the engine. He has jumped off, and now both shacks are on the 
ground on the same side with me. The next moment the second blind 
comes by and | am aboard it. But | do not linger. | have figured out 

my countermove. As | dash across the platform | hear the impact of the 
shack's feet against the steps as he boards. | jump off the other side 
and run forward with the train. My plan is to run forward and get on 
the first blind. It is nip and tuck, for the train is gathering speed. 

Also, the shack is behind me and running after me. | guess | am the 
better sprinter, for | make the first blind. | stand on the steps and 
watch my pursuer. He is only about ten feet back and running hard; but 
now the train has approximated his own speed, and, relative to me, he 


is standing still. | encourage him, hold out my hand to him; but he 
explodes in a mighty oath, gives up and makes the train several cars 
back. 


The train is speeding along, and | am still chuckling to myself, when, 
without warning, a spray of water strikes me. The fireman is playing 
the hose on me from the engine. | step forward from the car-platform 
to the rear of the tender, where | am sheltered under the overhang. 
The water flies harmlessly over my head. My fingers itch to climb up 
on the tender and lam that fireman with a chunk of coal; but | know if 
| do that, I'll be massacred by him and the engineer, and | refrain. 


At the next stop | am off and ahead in the darkness. This time, when 
the train pulls out, both shacks are on the first blind. | divine 

their game. They have blocked the repetition of my previous play. | 
cannot again take the second blind, cross over, and run forward to 
the first. As soon as the first blind passes and | do not get on, they 
swing off, one on each side of the train. | board the second blind, 

and as | do so! know that a moment later, simultaneously, those two 
shacks will arrive on both sides of me. It is like a trap. Both ways 
are blocked. Yet there is another way out, and that way is up. 


So | do not wait for my pursuers to arrive. | climb upon the upright 
ironwork of the platform and stand upon the wheel of the hand-brake. 
This has taken up the moment of grace and | hear the shacks strike the 
steps on either side. | don't stop to look. | raise my arms overhead 

until my hands rest against the down-curving ends of the roofs of the 
two cars. One hand, of course, is on the curved roof of one car, the 
other hand on the curved roof of the other car. By this time both 
shacks are coming up the steps. | know it, though | am too busy to see 
them. All this is happening in the space of only several seconds. | 
make a spring with my legs and "muscle" myself up with my arms. As | 
draw up my legs, both shacks reach for me and clutch empty air. | know 
this, for | look down and see them. Also | hear them swear. 


| am now in a precarious position, riding the ends of the down-curving 
roofs of two cars at the same time. With a quick, tense movement, | 
transfer both legs to the curve of one roof and both hands to the 
curve of the other roof. Then, gripping the edge of that curving roof, 
| climb over the curve to the level roof above, where | sit down to 
catch my breath, holding on the while to a ventilator that projects 
above the surface. | am on top of the train--on the "decks," as the 
tramps call it, and this process | have described is by them called 
"decking her." And let me say right here that only a young and 
vigorous tramp is able to deck a passenger train, and also, that the 
young and vigorous tramp must have his nerve with him as well. 


The train goes on gathering speed, and | know | am safe until the next 
stop--but only until the next stop. If | remain on the roof after the 
train stops, | know those shacks will fusillade me with rocks. A 
healthy shack can "dewdrop" a pretty heavy chunk of stone on top of a 
car--say anywhere from five to twenty pounds. On the other hand, the 
chances are large that at the next stop the shacks will be waiting for 
me to descend at the place | climbed up. It is up to me to climb down 
at some other platform. 


Registering a fervent hope that there are no tunnels in the next half 
mile, | rise to my feet and walk down the train half a dozen cars. And 
let me say that one must leave timidity behind him on such a 
_passear_. The roofs of passenger coaches are not made for midnight 
promenades. And if any one thinks they are, let me advise him to try 
it. Just let him walk along the roof of a jolting, lurching car, with 
nothing to hold on to but the black and empty air, and when he comes 
to the down-curving end of the roof, all wet and slippery with dew, 

let him accelerate his speed so as to step across to the next roof, 
down-curving and wet and slippery. Believe me, he will learn whether 
his heart is weak or his head is giddy. 


As the train slows down for a stop, half a dozen platforms from where 
| had decked her | come down. No one is on the platform. When the 
train comes to a standstill, | slip off to the ground. Ahead, and 
between me and the engine, are two moving lanterns. The shacks are 
looking for me on the roofs of the cars. | note that the car beside 
which | am standing is a "four-wheeler"--by which is meant that it has 
only four wheels to each truck. (When you go underneath on the rods, 
be sure to avoid the "six-wheelers,"--they lead to disasters.) 


| duck under the train and make for the rods, and | can tell you | am 
mighty glad that the train is standing still. It is the first time | 

have ever gone underneath on the Canadian Pacific, and the internal 
arrangements are new to me. | try to crawl over the top of the truck, 
between the truck and the bottom of the car. But the space is not 

large enough for me to squeeze through. This is new to me. Down in the 
United States | am accustomed to going underneath on rapidly moving 
trains, seizing a gunnel and swinging my feet under to the brake-beam, 
and from there crawling over the top of the truck and down inside the 
truck to a seat on the cross-rod. 


Feeling with my hands in the darkness, | learn that there is room 
between the brake-beam and the ground. It is a tight squeeze. | have 

to lie flat and worm my way through. Once inside the truck, | take my 
seat on the rod and wonder what the shacks are thinking has become of 
me. The train gets under way. They have given me up at last. 


But have they? At the very next stop, | see a lantern thrust under 

the next truck to mine at the other end of the car. They are searching 
the rods for me. | must make my get-away pretty lively. | crawl on my 
stomach under the brake-beam. They see me and run for me, but | crawl 
on hands and knees across the rail on the opposite side and gain my 
feet. Then away | go for the head of the train. | run past the engine 

and hide in the sheltering darkness. It is the same old situation. | 

am ahead of the train, and the train must go past me. 


The train pulls out. There is a lantern on the first blind. | lie low, 

and see the peering shack go by. But there is also a lantern on the 
second blind. That shack spots me and calls to the shack who has gone 
past on the first blind. Both jump off. Never mind, I'll take the 

third blind and deck her. But heavens, there is a lantern on the third 
blind, too. It is the conductor. | let it go by. At any rate | have 

now the full train-crew in front of me. | turn and run back in the 
opposite direction to what the train is going. | look over my 

shoulder. All three lanterns are on the ground and wobbling along in 
pursuit. | sprint. Half the train has gone by, and it is going quite 

fast, when | spring aboard. | know that the two shacks and the 
conductor will arrive like ravening wolves in about two seconds. | 
spring upon the wheel of the hand-brake, get my hands on the curved 
ends of the roofs, and muscle myself up to the decks; while my 
disappointed pursuers, clustering on the platform beneath like dogs 
that have treed a cat, howl curses up at me and say unsocial things 
about my ancestors. 


But what does that matter? It is five to one, including the engineer 

and fireman, and the majesty of the law and the might of a great 
corporation are behind them, and | am beating them out. | am too far 
down the train, and | run ahead over the roofs of the coaches until | 
am over the fifth or sixth platform from the engine. | peer down 
cautiously. A shack is on that platform. That he has caught sight of 

me, | know from the way he makes a swift sneak inside the car; and | 
know, also, that he is waiting inside the door, all ready to pounce 

out on me when | climb down. But | make believe that | don't know, and 
| remain there to encourage him in his error. | do not see him, yet | 
know that he opens the door once and peeps up to assure himself that | 
am still there. 


The train slows down for a station. | dangle my legs down ina 
tentative way. The train stops. My legs are still dangling. | hear the 
door unlatch softly. He is all ready for me. Suddenly | spring up and 
run forward over the roof. This is right over his head, where he lurks 
inside the door. The train is standing still; the night is quiet, and 

| take care to make plenty of noise on the metal roof with my feet. | 
don't know, but my assumption is that he is now running forward to 


catch me as | descend at the next platform. But | don't descend there. 
Halfway along the roof of the coach, | turn, retrace my way softly and 
quickly to the platform both the shack and | have just abandoned. The 
coast is clear. | descend to the ground on the off-side of the train 
and hide in the darkness. Not a soul has seen me. 


| go over to the fence, at the edge of the right of way, and watch. 

Ah, ha! What's that? | see a lantern on top of the train, moving along 
from front to rear. They think | haven't come down, and they are 
searching the roofs for me. And better than that--on the ground on 
each side of the train, moving abreast with the lantern on top, are 

two other lanterns. It is a rabbit-drive, and | am the rabbit. When 

the shack on top flushes me, the ones on each side will nab me. | roll 
a cigarette and watch the procession go by. Once past me, | am safe to 
proceed to the front of the train. She pulls out, and | make the front 
blind without opposition. But before she is fully under way and just 

as | am lighting my cigarette, | am aware that the fireman has climbed 
over the coal to the back of the tender and is looking down at me. | 
am filled with apprehension. From his position he can mash me to a 
jelly with lumps of coal. Instead of which he addresses me, and | note 
with relief the admiration in his voice. 


"You son-of-a-gun," is what he says. 


It is a high compliment, and | thrill as a schoolboy thrills on 
receiving a reward of merit. 


"Say," | call up to him, "don't you play the hose on me any more." 
"All right," he answers, and goes back to his work. 


| have made friends with the engine, but the shacks are still looking 
for me. At the next stop, the shacks ride out all three blinds, and as 
before, | let them go by and deck in the middle of the train. The 
crew is on its mettle by now, and the train stops. The shacks are 
going to ditch me or know the reason why. Three times the mighty 
overland stops for me at that station, and each time | elude the 
shacks and make the decks. But it is hopeless, for they have finally 
come to an understanding of the situation. | have taught them that 
they cannot guard the train from me. They must do something else. 


And they do it. When the train stops that last time, they take after 

me hot-footed. Ah, | see their game. They are trying to run me down. 
At first they herd me back toward the rear of the train. | know my 
peril. Once to the rear of the train, it will pull out with me left 

behind. | double, and twist, and turn, dodge through my pursuers, and 
gain the front of the train. One shack still hangs on after me. All 


right, I'll give him the run of his life, for my wind is good. | run 
straight ahead along the track. It doesn't matter. If he chases me ten 
miles, he'll nevertheless have to catch the train, and | can board her 
at any speed that he can. 


So | run on, keeping just comfortably ahead of him and straining my 
eyes in the gloom for cattle-guards and switches that may bring me to 
grief. Alas! | strain my eyes too far ahead, and trip over something 

just under my feet, | know not what, some little thing, and go down to 
earth in a long, stumbling fall. The next moment | am on my feet, but 
the shack has me by the collar. | do not struggle. | am busy with 
breathing deeply and with sizing him up. He is narrow-shouldered, and 
| have at least thirty pounds the better of him in weight. Besides, he 

is just as tired as | am, and if he tries to slug me, I'll teach him a 

few things. 


But he doesn't try to slug me, and that problem is settled. Instead, 

he starts to lead me back toward the train, and another possible 
problem arises. | see the lanterns of the conductor and the other 
shack. We are approaching them. Not for nothing have | made the 
acquaintance of the New York police. Not for nothing, in box-cars, by 
water-tanks, and in prison-cells, have | listened to bloody tales of 
man-handling. What if these three men are about to man-handle me? 
Heaven knows | have given them provocation enough. | think quickly. We 
are drawing nearer and nearer to the other two trainmen. | line up the 
stomach and the jaw of my captor, and plan the right and left I'll 

give him at the first sign of trouble. 


Pshaw! | know another trick I'd like to work on him, and | almost 

regret that | did not do it at the moment | was captured. | could make 
him sick, what of his clutch on my collar. His fingers, 

tight-gripping, are buried inside my collar. My coat is tightly 

buttoned. Did you ever see a tourniquet? Well, this is one. All | have 

to do is to duck my head under his arm and begin to twist. | must 

twist rapidly--very rapidly. | know how to do it; twisting in a 

violent, jerky way, ducking my head under his arm with each 

revolution. Before he knows it, those detaining fingers of his will be 
detained. He will be unable to withdraw them. It is a powerful 

leverage. Twenty seconds after | have started revolving, the blood 

will be bursting out of his finger-ends, the delicate tendons will be 
rupturing, and all the muscles and nerves will be mashing and crushing 
together in a shrieking mass. Try it sometime when somebody has you by 
the collar. But be quick--quick as lightning. Also, be sure to hug 
yourself while you are revolving--hug your face with your left arm and 
your abdomen with your right. You see, the other fellow might try to 
stop you with a punch from his free arm. It would be a good idea, too, 

to revolve away from that free arm rather than toward it. A punch 


going is never so bad as a punch coming. 


That shack will never know how near he was to being made very, very 
sick. All that saves him is that it is not in their plan to man-handle 
me. When we draw near enough, he calls out that he has me, and they 
Signal the train to come on. The engine passes us, and the three 
blinds. After that, the conductor and the other shack swing aboard. 
But still my captor holds on to me. | see the plan. He is going to 

hold me until the rear of the train goes by. Then he will hop on, and 

| shall be left behind--ditched. 


But the train has pulled out fast, the engineer trying to make up for 
lost time. Also, it is a long train. It is going very lively, and | 
know the shack is measuring its speed with apprehension. 


"Think you can make it?" | query innocently. 


He releases my collar, makes a quick run, and swings aboard. A number 
of coaches are yet to pass by. He knows it, and remains on the steps, 
his head poked out and watching me. In that moment my next move comes 
to me. I'll make the last platform. | know she's going fast and 

faster, but I'll only get a roll in the dirt if | fail, and the 

optimism of youth is mine. | do not give myself away. | stand with a 
dejected droop of shoulder, advertising that | have abandoned hope. 

But at the same time | am feeling with my feet the good gravel. It is 
perfect footing. Also | am watching the poked-out head of the shack. | 
see it withdrawn. He is confident that the train is going too fast for 

me ever to make it. 


And the train _is_ going fast--faster than any train | have ever 
tackled. As the last coach comes by | sprint in the same direction 
with it. It is a swift, short sprint. | cannot hope to equal the speed 

of the train, but | can reduce the difference of our speed to the 
minimum, and, hence, reduce the shock of impact, when | leap on board. 
In the fleeting instant of darkness | do not see the iron hand-rail of 
the last platform; nor is there time for me to locate it. | reach for 
where | think it ought to be, and at the same instant my feet leave 
the ground. It is all in the toss. The next moment | may be rolling in 
the gravel with broken ribs, or arms, or head. But my fingers grip the 
hand-hold, there is a jerk on my arms that slightly pivots my body, 
and my feet land on the steps with sharp violence. 


| sit down, feeling very proud of myself. In all my hoboing it is the 
best bit of train-jumping | have done. | know that late at night one 
is always good for several stations on the last platform, but | do not 
care to trust myself at the rear of the train. At the first stop | run 
forward on the off-side of the train, pass the Pullmans, and duck 


under and take a rod under a day-coach. At the next stop | run forward 
again and take another rod. 


| am now comparatively safe. The shacks think | am ditched. But the 
long day and the strenuous night are beginning to tell on me. Also, it 
is not so windy nor cold underneath, and | begin to doze. This will 
never do. Sleep on the rods spells death, so | crawl out at a station 
and go forward to the second blind. Here | can lie down and sleep; and 
here | do sleep--how long | do not know--for | am awakened by a 
lantern thrust into my face. The two shacks are staring at me. | 
scramble up on the defensive, wondering as to which one is going to 
make the first "pass" at me. But slugging is far from their minds. 


"| thought you was ditched," says the shack who had held me by the 
collar. 


"If you hadn't let go of me when you did, you'd have been ditched 
along with me," | answer. 


"How's that?" he asks. 
"I'd have gone into a clinch with you, that's all," is my reply. 
They hold a consultation, and their verdict is summed up in:-- 


"Well, | guess you can ride, Bo. There's no use trying to keep you 
off." 


And they go away and leave me in peace to the end of their division. 


| have given the foregoing as a sample of what "holding her down" 
means. Of course, | have selected a fortunate night out of my 
experiences, and said nothing of the nights--and many of them--when | 
was tripped up by accident and ditched. 


In conclusion, | want to tell of what happened when | reached the end 
of the division. On single-track, transcontinental lines, the freight 
trains wait at the divisions and follow out after the passenger 

trains. When the division was reached, | left my train, and looked for 
the freight that would pull out behind it. | found the freight, made 

up on a Side-track and waiting. | climbed into a box-car half full of 
coal and lay down. In no time | was asleep. 


| was awakened by the sliding open of the door. Day was just dawning, 
cold and gray, and the freight had not yet started. A "con" 
(conductor) was poking his head inside the door. 


"Get out of that, you blankety-blank-blank!" he roared at me. 


| got, and outside | watched him go down the line inspecting every car 
in the train. When he got out of sight | thought to myself that he 
would never think I'd have the nerve to climb back into the very car 
out of which he had fired me. So back | climbed and lay down again. 


Now that con's mental processes must have been paralleling, mine, for 
he reasoned that it was the very thing | would do. For back he came 
and fired me out. 


Now, surely, | reasoned, he will never dream that I'd do it a third 

time. Back | went, into the very same car. But | decided to make sure. 
Only one side-door could be opened. The other side-door was nailed up. 
Beginning at the top of the coal, | dug a hole alongside of that door 

and lay down in it. | heard the other door open. The con climbed up 

and looked in over the top of the coal. He couldn't see me. He called 

to me to get out. | tried to fool him by remaining quiet. But when he 
began tossing chunks of coal into the hole on top of me, | gave up and 
for the third time was fired out. Also, he informed me in warm terms 

of what would happen to me if he caught me in there again. 


| changed my tactics. When a man is paralleling your mental processes, 
ditch him. Abruptly break off your line of reasoning, and go off ona 

new line. This | did. | hid between some cars on an adjacent 

side-track, and watched. Sure enough, that con came back again to the 
car. He opened the door, he climbed up, he called, he threw coal into 
the hole | had made. He even crawled over the coal and looked into the 
hole. That satisfied him. Five minutes later the freight was pulling 

out, and he was not in sight. | ran alongside the car, pulled the door 
open, and climbed in. He never looked for me again, and | rode that 
coal-car precisely one thousand and twenty-two miles, sleeping most of 
the time and getting out at divisions (where the freights always stop 
for an hour or so) to beg my food. And at the end of the thousand and 
twenty-two miles | lost that car through a happy incident. | got a 
"set-down," and the tramp doesn't live who won't miss a train for a 
set-down any time. 








All illustrations from Wikipedia or Project Gutenberg. 
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